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The Literary Week. 


On December 10 an enlarged number of the AcapEmy 
will be published, containing many special features and 
a statement concerning our 1898 award of prizes of one 
hundred guineas and fifty guineas for two books of signal 
merit published during the year. 





Tne news that Mr. R. E. Prothero is about to resign the 
editorship of the Quarterly Review in order to take up the 
appointment of agent to the Duke of Bedford is true, but 
its publication has caused some annoyance. Mr. Prothero’s 
successor has been chosen, and his name—which we are 
not at liberty to give—will probably be made known in a 
few days. 


Once more—for at least the third time in a very few 
years—the Saturday Review has changed hands. The pur- 
chaser is the Earl of Hardwicke, formerly well-known on 
many a racecourse as Lord Royston, and now a member of 
the Stock Exchange. Various statements as to the sum 
given have been circulated, but we believe that the price 
which Lord Hardwicke paid Mr. Frank Harris for his 
controlling interest in the paper was £5,500. The new 
editor will be Mr. Harold Hodge, a connexion of the firm 
of Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, a member of the United 
Club, and an able writer of the neo-Conservative school, 
which has strong tendencies in the direction of State 
Imperialism abroad, coupled with progressive 
legislation at home, is likely to be the policy of the new 
management. 


Socialism. 


Atrnoucn the Saturday has of recent years been a 
somewhat variable quantity, its name, we take it, is still 
one to conjure with. Mr. William Archer once wrote, in 
one of his very rare short stories, “‘The Saturday Review is 
the Englishman’s Bible.” That was a long time ago. 





TuerE has been a marked tendency of late to issue 
works of special interest in needlessly bulky and expensive 
form. Books of travel and biography, especially, have 
been selected for this treatment. The explanation is simple 
enough, but it does not mend matters. These works are 
issued in cumbrous and high-priced volumes for the same 
reasons that novels were issued in three volumes at thirty- 
one shillings and sixpence. The competition among 
publishers is such that many books are practically sold by 
auction. The highest bidder then finds himself in the 
possession of a manuscript which has cost him a huge sum, 


There is nothing for it but to make a huge book of it, and 
to inflate and adorn it by every device that comes to hand 
in order that a big price can be charged. Such 
enterprises do not serve the interests of literature. The 
books so produced are intolerably heavy in the hand, and 


‘their swollen character is soon perceived. It is time that 


this evil should be more generally noted and condemned. 


Messrs. Macmriian have done well to make the reprint 
of Mr. Kipling’s Morning Post letters on the Navy a 
shilling book. That is the right price for such a work. 


Mvc# interest has been displayed in the action of Mr. 
F. P. Barnard in resigning the Headmastership of 
University College School almost immediately after receiv- 
ing the appointment. Hitherto his reasons for so doing 
have not been made public. We may state that Mr. 
Barnard, who is an educationist of definite aims and 
theories, was led to take this step through the discovery 
that insufficient freedom of action for his purposes would 
be accorded to him. 


In a dainty light green pocket volume hus just been 
issued Mr. William James’s Ingersoll lecture delivered 
at Harvard this year. The subject is Human Immortality. 
Mr. William James, the philosopher and psychologist, and 
his brother, Mr. Henry James, the philosopher and novelist, 
can between them account for most of the thoughts of 
which the mind of man is capable. 

In his new novel, Zinnet, Mr. Grant Allen pays a curious 
compliment to Mr. William Watson (whom, if we remember 
rightly, he ‘‘discovered’’). Having occasion for verse, he has 
borrowed and adapted a stanza from one of Mr. Watson’s 
poems (acknowledged in a preface), and this, inscribed to 
Linnet, he credits in the book to Will Deverill, one of the 
characters. Will Deverill is otherwise, we believe, not a 
portrait of Mr. Watson. “©. E. Raimond,” we might 
add, makes use in 7'he Open Question of a poem by Mr. 
A. E. Housman. 


Tue identity of “‘C. E. Raimond,” the author of Zhe 
Open Question, is just now everywhere the subject of in- 
quiry. At present the name most frequently mentioned is 
that of a lady well-known for her performances in Ibsen’s 


plays. 








Apropos of a recent discussiun as to the merits or 
demerits of the typewriter for creative work, it is interest- 
ing to note that at least one war correspondent, Mr, 
Gilbert James, prefers it to the pen, 
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Mr. Witi1am Hyper’s great work on London, which 
Messrs. Constable have been preparing for some months, 
is now ready, and will be on sale in the course of a day or 
so. In connexion with this sumptuous book (which has 
letterpress by Mrs. Meynell) an exhibition of Mr. Hyde’s 
pictures will be held at Dowdeswell’s in the first week in 
December. Mr. Hyde is becoming closely associated with 





AN END-PAPER BY MR WILLIAM HYDE, 


London, for, in addition to these London Impressions, as 
Messrs. Constable’s volume is called, he has designed the 
cover and end-papers of Mr. Whitten’s anthology, London 
in Song, for Mr. Grant Richards. One of these end-papers 
—that representing Westminster at evening—we repro- 
duce. The original is in two colours, and is of singular 
beauty. 


We hope, for Mr. Ollivant’s sake, that Mr. 8. S. 
McClure, the American publisher, is “ right again.” Says 
the editor of the New York Critic: ‘‘ Several years ago 
Mr. 8. 8. McClure walked into my office and told me to 
remember the name of Rudyard Kipling. I had then 
never heard it before. ‘You will hear from that young 
man,’ said he; ‘look out for him.’ So when Mr. McClure 
said to me the other day: ‘ Remember the name of Alfred 
Ollivant; he will be the writer of 1900,’ I listened with 
respect.” Mr. Ollivant is the author of the doggy novel, 
Owd Bob, which we reviewed last week. 


A German correspondent writes: ‘‘ Messrs. Brockhaus 
are about to publish a new edition of their famous 
Konversations- Lexikon, which is practically the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of the German Empire. A novel feature in this 
enterprise will be that the Revised Jubilee Edition, as it 
is to be called, will be the work of a single day. All 
seventeen volumes, from A to Z, are to be simultaneously 
published, though in previous editions an interval of about 
five years has elapsed between the first and the last 
volume. The result, of course, was that the earlier portions 
were antiquated before the later instalments came to hand. 
It is possible that the Zimes reissue of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has prompted Messrs. Brockhaus’ innovation.” 





Geruart Havprmann’s new play—which is reviewed 
in the Acapgmy this week—has reached its twelfth im- 
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pression since the date of its publication, on November 7. 
The sale of this dramatist’s works—which are all in the 
hands of Messrs. S. Fischer, in Berlin—is a notable 
phenomenon in a country which does not buy many books. 
The Weavers, for instance, has been reprinted twenty times 
in the mild Silesian dialect, and twice in the stronger 
variety. They are known respectively as Die Weber and 
De Waber. The Sunken Bell, which is not yet quite two 
years old, is already in its fortieth edition, and the tragedy 
of Henschel, the carrier, seems likely to rival its success. 
It is curious to note that in Germany, as in England, the 
most popular books have recently been written in dialect. 
Hauptmann’s Silesian dramas are the analogue of our 
Kailyard novels, and a translator of Zhe Weavers should 
be looked for in the Kailyard school. 





Tue prospects of a Byron statue for Aberdeen are, at 
the present moment, not particularly bright. Several 
influential gentlemen have, it is true, expressed themselves 
as favourable, and a committee, which ought to command 
the utmost respect, has been formed. But it is perfectly 
clear that the proposal does not commend itself t» Aber- 
donians generally, and that they feel somewhat coldly 
towards the appeal to their pockets. So far, the total sum 
subscribed amounts to very little over one hundred pounds, 
which is rather unpromising when the length of time the 
project has been under discussion is remembered, and the 
further circumstance that over £3,000 will be required ! 


Some of the “‘ unco’ guid” of the Granite City object 
absolutely to any memorial of the poet, towards whom 
they entertain the most violent antipathy; others favour 
a memorial of some sort, but object to a statue; while 
others, again, have no objection to a statue, but strenuously 
oppose its being placed, as has been suggested, in the 
grounds of the Grammar School—in which school Byron 
received much of his early education. These last, again, 
are divided into those who object to the proposed site on 
physical and those who object to it on moral grounds. 
The latter have a hazy idea that a statue of Byron within 
school bounds would, in some way, have a bad effect on 
the character and morals of young Aberdeen. It is rather 
funny, perhaps, but this difficulty regarding the site is 
certainly a real one; indeed, the committee feels it so 
much that it has, with true Scots caution, resolved to leave 
the site an open question. But if the committee expects 
canny Aberdeen to contribute in such circumstance it will 
find itself mistaken. Meanwhile, the Aberdeen under- 
graduates lave been discussing the matter from an 
academic point of view; and, by a majority of 43 to 24, 
the members of the University Debating Society have 
decided that the proposed statue would reflect honour on 
the city. 


In the Christmas number of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
which, take it for all in all, is its best number that has yet 
appeared, Mr. W. M. Rossetti prints some hitherto 
unpublished scraps of verse and prose by his brother 
Dante. Among them is this sonnet against Rubens, a 
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very characteristic piece of Rossetti in his contemptuous 
mood : 
Str PETER Paut RuBENs (ANTWERP). 

“* Messieurs, le Dieu des peintres”: We felt odd: 

’Twas Rubens, sculptured. A mean florid church 

Was the next thing we saw—from vane to porch 

His drivel. The museum: as we trod 

Its steps, his bust held us at bay. The clod 

Has slosh by miles along the wall within. 

(‘‘ I say, I somehow fee] my gorge begin 

To rise ”)—His chair in a glass case, by God! 

. - » To the Cathedral. Here too the vile snob 

Has fouled in every corner. (‘‘ Wherefore brave 

Our fate? Let’s go”) There is a monument 

We pass. ‘‘ Messieurs, you tread upon the grave 

Of the great Rubens.” ‘‘ Well, that’s one good job! 

What time this evening is the train for Ghent ?” 

Rusens is afterwards joined by Mrs. Stowe in Rossetti’s 

bad books. Among these trifles is a parody of the nigger 
song ‘ Uncle Ned,” with special and damnatory reference 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It begins : 


Dere was an old nigger, and him name was Uncle Tom, 
And him tale was rather slow ; 
Me try to read de whole, but me only read some, 
Because me found it no go. ; 
Den hang up de author Mrs. Stowe, 
And kick de volume wid your toe— 
And dere’s no more public for poor Uncle Tom, 
He am gone whar de trunk-lining go. 


Who would have named D. G. R. as the author of this ? 





Tue London County Council is growing most laudably 
interested in English literature. Last week we told how, 
under the auspices of this body, a tablet in memory of 
Andrew Marvell is to be erected at Highgate. And now 
Mr. Parker, one of the members, has put down a motion on 
the notice paper suggesting that ‘‘ as London possesses no 
adequate memorial of two of her greatest citizens, Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John Milton, and as the year 1900 will be the 
fifth centennial of the former’s death, an exceptional 
opportunity will arise for marking Londoners’ sense of the 
honour due to men whose reputations are world-wide as 
well as metropolitan,” the question of giving them statues 
be considered. The new great street will give room in the 
Strand for ornamental enclosures, and Mr. Parker suggests 
that the statues stand there. 


Messrs. Meruven send us the following disturbing 
announcement: ‘The Sultan of Turkey and his entourage 
are extremely irritated by several chapters in Mr. Hulme 
Beaman’s book, Twenty Years in the Near East, and the 
authorities have peremptorily prohibited it from entry into 
Turkey.” Our correspondence columns, we may add, are 
always open to the lonely bibliophile of the Yildiz if he 
care to make a protest. 





Her: is an interesting glimpse of the infant Thackeray 
from Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction to the ‘ Biographical 
Edition” of The Newcomes : 

We have a book, of which I have already spoken, com- 
piled for private circulation by a member of our family, 
in which there is an account of my father as a child. 
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‘‘His habit of observation began very early,” says Mrs 
Bayne. ‘‘ His mother told me that once, when only three 
or four years old, and while sitting on her knee at the 
evening hour, she observed him gazing upward, and lost 
in admiration. ‘Ecco!’ he exclaimed, pointing to the 
evening star, which was shining like a diamond over the 
crescent moon. This struck her the more, as she had 
herself noticed the same beautiful combination on the 
night of his birth. ‘‘ Ecco” was probably decco, which is 
Hindustanee for ‘look!’ I have often heard that when 
he first came to London and was driving through the 
city, he called out, ‘ That is St. Paul’s!’ He had recog- 
nised it from a picture. He was with his father’s sister, 
Mrs. Ritchie, at the time, and she was alarmed by noticing 
that his uncle’s hat, which he had put on in play, quite 
fitted him. She took him to see Sir Charles Clarke, the 
great physician of the day, who examined him, and said: 
‘Don’t be afraid ; he has a large head, but there is a great 
deal in it.’” ; 


In a diary kept in 1853, Thackeray wrote: ‘‘One of 
Dickens’s immense superiorities over me is the great 
fecundity of his imagination. Perhaps Bulwer,” he 
added—but it was not true—“is better than both of us 
in this quality.” In an account of Thackeray’s visit to 
Coventry to lecture in 1854, written by a young lady 
whose name is not given, is this passage: ‘‘Talked of 
Newman. Called him a saint, in a way that was a 
blessing to hear, so heartily and truly did he utter it. 
Said that somewhere down in his heart he (Newman) was 
a sceptic, but that he had shut it down and locked it up 
as with Solomon’s Seal.” 


Mrs. Rircure writes thus of Colonel Newcome : 


It is almost touching to realise how many people have 
found the original of Colonel Newcome, to their personal 
satisfaction, in various individuals. I could almost laugh 
sometimes when one old friend after another says, ‘‘ Have 
you never thought that So-and-so may have suggested 
the original character, that your father must have meant 
to describe ——.” I never heard my father say that, 
when he wrote Colonel Newcome, any special person was 
in his mind, but it was always an understood thing that 
my step-grandfather had many of Colonel Newcome’s 
characteristics, and there was also a brother of the Major’s, 
General Charles Carmichael, who was very like Colonel 
Newcome in looks; a third family Colonel Newcome was 
Sir Richmond Sbakespear, and how many more are there 
not, present, and yet to come? According to a friendly 
biographer of the Thackeray family, they abound in 


India! 


AmerIcANs are acquiring a way of scrutinising our 
classics with very vigilant eyes. In the Atlantic Monthly 
will be found an article by Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, jun., in 
which he brings some of the artillery of the Devil’s Advo- 
cate to bear upon Thackeray. It is certainly criticism of 
Thackeray to which English readers are unaccustomed. 
We quote a passage : 

He had a certain childlike simplicity. Some of his best 
passages proceed upon it. Take the chapters in Vanity 
Fair where Amelia is neglected by Osborne, or the scene 
at Colonel Newcome’s death. These incidents are described 
as they would appear to a child. The impressions seem to 
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have been dinted on the sensitive, inexperienced mind of a 
child. This quality is Thackeray’s highest. He is able to 
throw off the dust of years, and see things with the eyes 
of a child—not a child trailing glory from the east, but 
one bred in healthful ignorance. 

And elsewhere Mr. Sedgwick says : 

In the year 1847 Vanity Fair was published. Thackeray 
won great fame as the terrible satirist of society. And 
what did society do’ Society invited him to dinner, in the 
correct belief that it and Thackeray agreed at every point. 
We think that such satire betrays a certain weakness and 
lack of courage. Did the Jesuits invite Moliére to dinner 
after Tartuffe ? 

Some of Mr. Sedgwick’s remarks are penetrating, s»me 
are not; but the paper is well worth reading. 





Tue second number of the Hampstead Annual, edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, and published by 8. Mayle, of Hamp- 
stead, will be ready at the end of the month. Among the 
numerous contributors are Canon Ainger, who writes on 
Joanna Baillie, Mr. C. E. Maurice, who writes on Sir 
Harry Vane (another Hampstead worthy), Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson, and Baron Von Hiigel, who has a long interest- 
ing paper on Catherine of Genoa. Miss Constance Marshall 
contributes a history of the Hampstead Library from 1833 
to the present time, and Mr. Mayle describes the doings of 
the Barmecide Club, which was founded at Hampstead in 
1784, and to which Lord Erskine, Lord Loughboro’, Sir 
Spencer Percival, and others belonged. The annual con- 
tains some unique engravings of Old Hampstead. 


A corrEesronDENT of the Daily News recently travelled 
in a railway carriage next a boy who was reading a 
Penny Dreadful, entitled 7'he Mad Train- Wrecker. Uerein, 
he suggests, the source of the recent railway atrocities may 
be sought. We doubt it, however. The power of litera- 
ture is not so great as that, and these booklets succeed each 
other with such rapidity that a boy who went to them for 
his criminal impulses would have no time in which to act. 
It is curious, however, that the man who has been 
imprisoned for the train outrages in the Midlands bore the 
same name as the great example of book-inspired sinning— 
Tomlinson. 





A corRESPONDENT in Texas declines to accept Omar’s 
idea of Paradise. He writes—trusting that his ‘‘ contribu- 
tion may not strike discordantly upon our chaste and 
charitable ear” : 

A poet-book to read beneath the shade, 
A little bread and wine beside me laid, 

Thy singing thrilling out across the waste— 
All these do not make Eden, I’m afraid ! 


We are not conscious of any particular discord. 


Apropos of Omar Khayydm, “ R. C.” writes, referring 
to a paragraph last week concerning a request that we 
should refrain from mentioning Mr. Kipling’s name for 
a week: “‘I beg to say that if any literary paper in this 
kingdom will undertake to refrain from mentioning Omar 
Khayydém for one month I will subscribe to it for one year 
and pay in advance.” We accept “R. C.’s” conditions, 
beginning the month with our issue of next week. An 
annual subscription form has been sent him. 
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Tue following paragraph has been sent to us: “Two 
new anecdotes of Dickens have recently come to light. 
The first is as follows. He one day related how the title of 
Oliver Twist had suggested itself. The author had long 
puzzled his brains to know what name to bestow on the 
youthful parish foundling, when, one day getting into one 
of Shillibeer’s omnibuses—then not long established—the 
conductor slammed the door, and shouted out to the driver, 
‘Go on, Oliver Twist.’ ‘The singularity of the cogno- 
men struck me,’ said Dickens, ‘and I said to myself, 
“ That’s the name for my new hero.”’ Upon another 
occasion Dickens asked a friend if he knew what ‘a 
convivial glass of port wine’ was, because, said he, 
‘Samuel Carter Hall has just written asking if I will go 
and take one with him.’ ”’ 





TreseE anecdotes, we are told, make their appearance for 
the first time in the preface to a series of hitherto inedited 
portraits, by Mr. Charles Martin, entitled ‘‘ Twelve 
Victorian Oelebrities,” and published by the Guild of 
Women-Binders, 61, Charing Cross-road, in a limited 
issue of 100 sets only. They include Barham (the author 
of the Ingoldshy Legends), Lord Beaconsfield, Lady Bless- 
ington, Sir John Bowring, Chas. Buller, P.C.; Dickens, 
Lord Houghton, Lady Morgan, B. W. Proctor, Lord John 
Manners (the present Duke of Rutland), Thackeray, and 
Horace ‘Twiss. They were drawn from life in 1844, for 
an intended gallery of celebrities in the [//ustrated London 
News. The artist, Mr. Charles Martin, third son of John 
Martin, the famous painter, is still alive, and, next to Mr. 
Sidney Cooper, is the oldest living exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. It was when Dickens was sitting to him for 
the portrait that the anecdotes in question were related. 
We hope the portraits are better than the stories. 


| 

A conrrinutor tothe New York Critic quotes the results 
of a series of questions in definition recently put to two 
senior classes at Yale, one a class in old English and one 
in Elizabethan drama. The answers, he holds, illustrate 
the interesting changes now taking place in certain English 
words, and of the prevalence of some usages which are 
rather grudgingly allowed by our dictionaries. We quote 
some of them : 

Aggravate was defined by everyone. Only 13 defined it 
as increase or make worse, and 6 of these also added the 
sense of irritate. Twenty-six defined it as irritate, annoy, 
&c., with no suggestion of another meaning. 

Condign was defined by 21, only 2 of whom called it 
deserved. Eleven expressed the idea of severe, &e. The 
remaining 8 were strangely erratic, the punishment idea 
appearing in 3. 

Demean had 37 definitions, 7 of which were to conduct 
oneself. Twenty-eight expressed the idea to debase, &c. 
Two were erratic. 

Obstreperous was defined 35 times. Only 12 definitions 
contained the idea of noisy, and only 6 of these had that 
idea alone. The other 23 defined it as unruly, obstinate, 
&e, 

Sixteen definitions of smug were returned, 9 of which 
were trim, tidy, &c., and 7 of which were sel f-satis fied, 
&e. In no case were the two meanings indicated on the 
same paper, but it hardly appears that the former is losing 
ground, 
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A srory of the Republic of Letters is told by the New 
York Zimes: 


It is reiated of Mr. F. Marion Crawford, the novelist 
[says that paper], that when he was making a tour of 
America, and was travelling through a rich agricultural 
region to fill an appointment at a large town, a brisk- 
looking young man, with bis hat on the back of his head, 
came into a car in which the novelist was sitting, held 
out his hand, and said, in a most affable and companionable 
way: 

‘*T presume this is the celebrated Mr. Crawford ?” 

‘“* My name is Crawford,” replied the novelist. 

‘* The conductor told me you were aboard,” rejoined the 
other. ‘‘Allow me to introduce myself. My name is 
Higgs. I am somewhat in the book-line myself, and I 
know how it goes.” 

‘** You are an author ?” said Mr, Crawford. 
to meet you.” 

‘“* Yes, I have published a book regularly every year since 
1890.” 

** May I ask the name of your latest book ?” asked Mr. 
Crawford. 

‘* Tt’s the Premium List of the Jones County Agricultural 
Fair,” cordially responded Mr. Higgs, taking a small pam- 
phlet from his pocket and handing it to him. ‘‘ Allow me 
to present you a copy of it. I am the Secretary of the 
Jones County Agricultural Board. We are going to have 
the best fair this year we ever had. Balloon ascension, 
Roman chariot races, baseball games, and trials of speed 
on track till you can’t rest. Come and spend a day with 
us and it she’n’t cost you a cent. Well, this is where I get 
off. Good-bye, Mr. Crawford. Glad to have met you.” 

Wringiog Mr. Crawford’s hand again, the genial secre- 
tury of the Jones County Agricultural Board pushed his 
hat a little farther back on his head, strode down the aisle, 
and got off the car, leaving the astonished author of Mr. 
Isaxcs and Ave Roma Immortalis gasping for breath. 


‘*T am glad 








In connexion with our Literary Competitions, we have 
received the following letter : 
Might I venture to make the suggestion that you revive 
the form of Literary Competition adopted for Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. To me it seems that it was not only more novel, 
but a better test of scholarship, and cf a more distinctly 
literary flavour than the forms used since. Orif you think 
variety desirable, could you not give the original form 
alternately with some other ? 
The competition which our correspondent prefers takes the 
shape of questions in fiction or poetry. We expect now 
and then to recur to this form ; but at present our stock of 
more ingenious projects is far too bulky. 


On Thursday, December 1, a monument in memory of 
Mathilde Blind will be unveiled in St. Pancras Cemetery, 
Finchley, at half-past two. 


Mr. Brock’s statue of the late Judge Hughes, the 
author of Zom Brown’s Schooldays, which is destined for 
Rugby, is now finished. The unveiling is to be performed 
early next year. 











Ir is not, perhaps, generally realised that the demand 
for books, like many other things, is curiously different 
in the City and the West End. The City booksellers stock 
books for men only, and therefore a hundred fal-lals of 
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literature are excluded from their shops; indeed, the 
whole tone of City bookshops is modified by this fact. A 
curious thing in City bookselling is the way in which 
Stock Exchange men play at follow-my-leader. One 
member will buy a book—a book containing some rhyme 
or picture that tickles his fancy—and take it to Capel- 
court. The result in such cases has often been that the 
fortunate bookseller has seen an endless file of stock- 
brokers enter his shop and depart with a copy of the book 
under his arm. In this way a tall pile of books has dis- 
appeared in one afternoon. There is a hint here for 
authors. 





Fans and fire-screens and photograph -frames have 
become the auxiliaries of bookselling; and we are often 
told that the poor bookseller is compelled to sell these 
things in order to keep up his profits. Yet there is a more 
excellent way. A large London bookseller offers to his 
customers really beautiful repoussé copper work, each article 
being unique and the handiwork of a skilled metal-worker 
who was formerly employed by the late Mr. William 
Morris. 





Tue output of novels which have no chance of selling is 
slowly but surely tiring out the bookseller’s patience. “I 
buy only one novel in a dozen,” said a large bookseller 
this week. ‘‘I sent twelve sacks of six-shilling novels to 
the sale-rooms yesterday, to make room for saleable stock. 





Mr. ©. F. Kenyon writes: ‘‘ With reference to ‘The 
Bookworm’s’ paragraph in your last week’s issue concern- 
ing Mr. Laurence Binyon’s published works, permit me to 
point out that in 1890 a small volume of poems, entitled 
Primavera, was published in Oxford by B. H. Black- 
well, Broad-street, and to this volume Mr. Binyon contri- 
buted four poems. His fellow-poets were Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, Mr. Manmohan Ghose, and Mr. Arthur §, 
Cripps.” 


AnorueEnr critic of ‘‘The Bookworm” writes: ‘‘May I 
point out that the line in ‘In Memoriam’ runs thus: 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope— 
not ‘ hove,’ as your contributor has it.” 


Bibliographical. 
We seem to be within measurable distance of the auto- 
biography of Mr. Robert Buchanan. The book should be 
interesting and instructive, for, though Mr. Buchanan is 
only fifty-seven, he has in his time played many parts. 
Though he collaborated with the late Charles MacGibbon 
in the production of a play ao long ago as 1861, his early 
literary product was mainly verse, beginning with Under- 
tones in 1863. After that came /dylls and Legends of Inver- 
burn, London Poems, Ballad Stories of the Affections, North 
Coast and other Poems, The Book of Orm, Napoleon Fallen, 
and Zhe Drama of Kings, to say nothing of the anonymous 
St. Abe and White Rose and Red. Mr. Buchanan published 
volumes of verse in 1877, in 1882, and, indeed, quite 
lately; but in 1876, when he brought out Zhe Shadow of 
the Sword, began, in effect, the second period of his literary 
life—that in which he was primarily a novelist, producing 
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such tales as A Child of Nature, God and the Man, The 
Martyrdom of Madeline, Annan Water, Foxglove Manor, The 
New Abelard, and so forth. 

For some years past Mr. Buchanan has been writing 
and issuing stories, but since, let us say, 1883, he has been 
mainly a playwright. His ‘‘ Madcap Prince” dates from 
1874, and his ‘“‘Nine Days’ Queen” from 1880 ; but it 
was in 1883 that he figured as the author of ‘ Storm- 
Beaten,” “ Lady Clare,” and (with Sir Augustus Harris) 
‘A Sailor and His Lass,” and since then we have had his 
“Sophia,” his ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland,” his “ Partners,” 
his “ Joseph’s Sweetheart,” his ‘‘ Dick Sheridan,” and 
various pieces written by him with the assistance of Miss 
Harriet Jay. When one has reminded the reader of Mr. 
Buchanan’s volumes of essays, entitled David Gray, Master 
Spirits, A Look Round Literature, and the like, one has 
sufficiently recalled the fact that Mr. Buchanan has shown 
himself eminently versatile. As poet, novelist, playwright, 
and essayist, he must needs have many reminiscences 
worth recording. 

I do not wish to pre-judge M. 8. Townsend’s forth- 
coming Stories from Shakespeare; but really, really, who 
can hope to better, or even equal, Lamb’s famous Zales? 
Mr. Quiller Couch is going to supplement the latter; but 
that is very different from trying to supplant them. More- 
over, why stick to Shakespeare? Why not tell the stories 
of the plays written by other classic playwrights? Charles 
Morris has done something of this sort most recently in 
three little volumes called Zales from the Dramatists ; but 
he has covered only a portion of the ground, which supplies 
many opportunities to other writers. Why does not some- 
one turn into narrative form the plots of all our more 
notable tragedies and comedies? There would be a public 
for the book, I fancy. 

In his London in Song, Mr. Whitten ascribes to Sheridan 
the verses beginning 
Then behind all my hair is done up in a plat 


—verses which, in his Lyra Kiegantiarum, Locker-Lampson 
attributes to Tickell. In this, I think, Mr. Whitten is 
right, for, as he reminds his readers, the lines were found 
by Moore among Sheridan’s papers. Mr. Whitten might 
have added that four of the lines, those beginning 

Sure never were seen two such sweet little ponies, 


figure in “The School for Scandal,” where they are 
supposed to be the composition of Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

The announcement of Miss Mabel Robinson’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Council to Bedford College serves to 
remind one that this clever lady has of late fallen out of 
the ranks of the constantly-productive story-tellers. She 
made her first appearance in the literary arena in 1885, 
with a tale called Mr. Butler’s Ward; in the following 
year came Disenchantment, which, personally, I think her 
best performance; afterwards we had Zhe Plan of Cam- 
paign, and, still more recently, Zhe Woman of the World and 
Hoveden, V.C. The last-named belongs to 1891; since then, 
I fancy, Miss Mabel Robinson has been, as a novelist, silent. 

I read in one of the literary weeklies that ‘the death is 
announced of Mrs. Bishop, born Miss Maria Catherine 
O’Connor Morris.” That the lady was by birth an 
O’Connor Morris is, I believe, the fact; but how she can 
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have come into the world already endowed with the names 
of “‘ Maria” and “‘ Catherine” Ido not know. The error 
involved is common enough, but one ought not to find it 
in a professedly “literary” weekly. 

“‘ Reminiscence” is in the air. It is a sort of fin-de-siécle 
disease, from which few prominent people have been 
exempt. The latest sufferer, apparently, is Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, who, I suppose, will go down to posterity as the 
author of Self Help. It is true that he followed up that 
work with others on Character, Thrift, Duty, and Life and 
Labour, but not one of these homilies “ with examples”’ 
has had the vogue of its predecessor. Self Help came out 
in 1859. A new and enlarged edition followed in 1860; 
a reprint came in 1866, yet another in 1871, and another in 
1872-4. Seven years ago the work was re-issued as one of 
Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Hundred Best Books.” It has been 
translated into French, and German, and Greek, and what 
not. What a thing it is to be “‘a man of one book,” if 
only that one book catches the fancy of the million ! 

The Rev. Newman Hall, they say, is to print his 
Recollections, and, no doubt, they will appeal irresistibly to 
a large public. Did he not do something of this sort in 
1874, when he issued the volume called Conflict and Victory? 
Of course, since then, Mr. Hall has had nearly a quarter 
of a century of added experience. He has published a 
good many books of the hortatory kind; but, outside of 
the religious sphere, what has he done? Two books of 
travel—The Land of the Forum and the Vatican and From 
Liverpool to St. Louis; and two volumes of verse— Songs of 
Earth and Heaven and Lyrics of a Long Life: these seem 
the total outcome. 

The article that Dr. Robertson Nicoll has written for 
the December Contemporary Review on ‘The Significance 
of Aylwin” is likely, I should say, to be very interest- 
ing. It will embody, I believe, the result of considerable 
study of Mr. Watts- Dunton’s anonymous writings, in 
which Dr. Nicoll claims to have discovered much matter 
illustrative of the philosophy of life expounded in Aylwin. 
Meanwhile the review of Aylwin in the Zimes, though it 
has come rather tardily, strikes one as particularly well 
written, and suggests the presence of a “special” hand. 
As the writer truly says, the underlying problem in the 
story is “ that of human egoism perplexed to the utmost, 
and catching at anything that promises or pretends to 
relieve the silence and solitude which oppress it.” 

I see it is claimed (by a gossiper) for the forthcoming 
Clarendon Press edition of the poems of J. G. Whittier 
that it will be the first absolutely complete collection of 
Whittier’s verse offered to the English public. I do not 
say this may not be so; but Whittier died in 1892, and 
since then two separate editions of his Poetical Works 
have been issued in England—one in 1893, and the other 
in the year following Was there any reason why those 
should not be complete ? 

The new edition of Abraham Hayward’s Art of Dining 
will not come amiss. To the best of my knowledge we 
have had none such since 1883, which is a long time ago. 
Moreover, the 1883 edition, apparently, was the first in 
thirty years, its immediate predecessor having for date of 
publication 1853. The treatise made its first appearance 
Tue Bookworm. 


in book form in 1852. 
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Reviews. 


Polonius. 


The Great Lord Burghley: a Study in Elizabethan Statecraf?. 
By Martin A. 8. Hume. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue difficulty in the way of writing a life of William 
Cecil has always been in the vast amount of material avail- 
able for the purpose. The three great collections of Cecil 
papers at the British Museum, at the Record Office, and 
at Hatfield, form, even in their present partly-calendared 
state, a sufficiently alarming obstacle for the pen of the 
researcher to hew through. Dr. Nares, who made a 
gallant attempt to accomplish the task some seventy years 
ago, had not even the calendars to help him; and the 
result of this, together with certain native incapacities, 
was that he foundered. 


Compared [wrote Macaulay] with the labour of 
reading through these volumes, all other labour — of 
thieves on the treadmill, of children in factories, of negroes 
on sugsr-plantations — is an agreeable recreation. .. . 
Guicciardini, although certainly not the most amusing of 
writers, is a Herodotus or a Froissart when compared 
with Dr. Nares. 


Major Hume has not dared the fate of his unfortunate 
predecessor. His work, though of considerable bulk, and 





LORD BURGHLEY. 


based on a careful study of all the printed and MS. 
sources, is not a completely documented ‘Life and 
Letiers,” but “a summary account of Cecil’s political 
life,” intended to define and emphasise his place in the 
making of England. The foreign policy of Elizabeth's 
reign is a subject of which Major Hume has already 
shown himself a master, and his analysis and estimate of 
the dominant influence of Cecil upon it is a valuable 
contribution to the fuller understanding of the history of 
a complicated period. The book is admirably arranged, 
and written in good historical prose: neither flam- 
boyant nor unduly neglectful of strength and colour. 
Major Hume knows his subject, and knows his business 
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with it. But Cecil the man, no less than Cecil the states- 
man, plays a part in Major Hume’s pages. He is a grave, 
dignified figure; hardly one to love or to be enthusiastic 
over. Fame had it that he was no friend to poets—he 
was said to have grudged Spenser his pension ; yet he 
was a lover of books, and, with his scholarly wife, Mildred 
Cooke, carried on some of the best traditions of the earlier 
humanists. He was a benefactor to seats of learning, the 
protector and adviser of the Universities. It is curious to 
find him gravely asserting in his apologia for his share in 
Northumberland’s government, that he had set himself to 
flee the realm, but ‘‘ was dissuaded by Mr. Cheke, who 
willed me for my satisfaction to read a dialogue of Plato, 
where Socrates, being in prison, was offered to escape and 
flee, and yet he would not. I read the dialogue, whose 
reasons, indeed, did stay me.” After his duty to his 
country, it was his ambition to found a great house. He 
kept up a noble retinue, but with economy. The extrava- 
gance of the gilded Elizabethan youth he disliked, His 
personal tastes were sober. ‘‘He could never play any 
sort of game, took no interest in sport or pastimes, his 
only exercise being riding round his garden walks on a 
little mule.”’ 

His statesmanship was, of course, of the Machiavellian 
rather than the idealist type. He did treacherous things, 
and mean things; and those whom he outwitted hated him. 
This is how he impressed an ambassador from Spain: 


He is a man of mean sort, but very astute, false, lying, 
and full of artifice. He is a great heretic, and such a 
clownish Englishman as to believe that all the Christian 
princes joined together are not able to injure the sovereign 
of his country, and he therefore treats their ministers 
with great arrogance. This man mavages the bulk of the 
business, and by means of his vigilauce and craftiness, 
together with his utter unscrupulousuess of word and 
deed, thiuks to outwit the ministers of other princes, which 
to some extent he has hitherto succeeded in doing. 


Yet Cecil had his human touches. His reflections on 
his wife’s death, ‘‘ written by me in sorrow,” show a new 
side of the man. And in Elizabeth, not as a rule very 
susceptible to the finer issues of character, he inspired real 
affection and esteem. ‘For your master only will I stoop, 
but not for the King of Spain,” she told his servant. Sir 
John Harrington records how, in a progress at Oxford, 
“the Queen in the midst of her oration, casting her eye 
aside and seeing the old Lord Treasurer standing on his 
lame foot for want of a stool, she called in all haste for a 
stool for him ; nor would she proceed in her speech till she 
saw him provided.” He died five years before her, and 
Robert Sidney writes to the same Sir John Harrington: 
‘*T do see the Queen often; she doth wax weak since last 
troubles, and Burghley’s death doth often draw tears from 
her goodly cheeks.” 

That Cecil, or rather Cecil as he appeared in his old age 
to the young bloods of the Essex and Southampton faction, 
furnished Shakespeare with hints for the portrait of Polo- 
nius, we are persuaded. Compare the discourse of Polonius 
to Laertes with the following maxims laid down by Cecil 
for the use of his son Robert : 


That gentleman who sells an acre of land sells an ounce 
of credit, for gentility is notbing else but ancient riches. 
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Beware of being surety for thy best friends; he that 
payeth another man’s debts seeketh his own decay. 

Trust not any man with thy life, credit, or estate, for it 
is mere folly for a man to enthral himself to his friend. 


Not Robert Cecil, however, but his brother Thomas sug- 
gests Laertes. Thomas Cecil behaved very badly in Paris. 
He would not study, and Cecil declared that no pains crept 
so near his heart as did that of his lewd son. In the end 
there was a great scandal, for the dissolute young man ran 
away with a nun from a French convent. 


Hauptmann’s New Play. 


Fuhrmann ITenschel. 


2M.) 


By Gerhart Hauptmann. (Berlin: 


G. Fischer. 


Geruarr Havuprrmann’s father, as the son’s biographers 
inform us, was the proprietor of the ‘ Prussian Crown ” 
in Upper Salzbrunn, a summer health resort among the 
Silesian Hills. In the later sixties, when the future poet 
was a child, the little village, with its fine hotel, was 
regularly visited by a number of annual guests, some 
from the neighbouring town of Breslau, and others from 
cities more remote. Harder times succeeded. The new 
generation discovered fresh resources; and before young 
Gerhart had ceased to perplex his parents they were 
obliged to leave the “ Prussian Crown” for the railway- 
station restaurant in Lower Salzbrunn. These details of 
the playwright’s boyhood acquire a more than personal 
interest when we glance at the list of characters in Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s new drama. Siebenhaar, proprietor of the 
Grey Swan Hotel; Carlchen, his son; Henschel, the 
carrier; Malchen, his wife; Hanne, Henschel’s servant 
and his second wife ; Wermelskirch, lessee of the tap- 
room at the Grey Swan—here we cannot but believe that 
the dramatist is reviving the figures of his early recollec- 
tion. The belief is strengthened by the Silesian dialect 
in which the play is composed, as well as by the stage 
explanations. ‘‘ Scene: the Grey Swan Hotel in a Silesian 
health resort. Time: between 1860 and 1870.” 

At the opening of ‘“‘ Fuhrmann Henschel,” the hero is 
a well-built man of about forty-five years of age, whose 
burly presence and mild, intelligent aspect bespeak an 
open-air life and a love for the horses in his charge. His 
duties and his devotion to his calling, and a certain bucolic 
stolidity of disposition, cause him to pay less than the 
necessary attention to the whims of his invalid wife, who 
had risen too soon from childbed. Among the whims is 
her jealousy of their servant Hanne, in whose care she is 
left all day; and the first act concludes with Henschel’s 
sacred promise to his wife that, in the event of her death, 
Hanne shall not be her successor. Of course he marries 
her. She makes herself necessary to his housekeeping, 
and then forces his hand by threatening to leave his 
service; but the pledge is not broken without a struggle. 
He stands half an hour by the dead wife’s grave, awaiting 
a sign from above, but all that he brings back is a ragged 
spray ofivy. ‘‘God lets the dead rest in peace”’ is the 
advice of Siebenhaar, his friend, to whom he has submitted 
he problem in the terse vernacular of the peasantry. 
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‘You are a man in the prime of life. What do you want 
with signs and wonders, Henschel? We can work it all 
out for ourselves; our own understanding helps us out 
all right. Just go your own way; you are captain in your 
own ship.” 

We need not follow the details of the drama from the 
date of Henschel’s second marriage, through his gradual 
ill-fortune and disappointment with his wife, to the scene 
in the tap-room in the Fourth Act, where the village gaffers 
enlighten his eyes, and his final suicide at the end. The 
central figure is clear-cut as acameo. The German critics 





GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


have already fastened on this drama, to claim it for the 
Naturalistic school. We believe, however—and it is a 
matter of sincere congratulation—that Hauptmann has out- 
run his critics. In the quiet of his retreat among the 
mountains, he seems to have worked out his poetic redemp- 
tion from the yoke of the “ revolting” decadents. Henschel 
is the type of an age, not a school; and Hauptmann, his 
creator, is finding his own feet at last, and need rest no 
longer on the crutches of the social preacher or reformer. 
The gain will eventually be reckoned to the credit of the 
world. 


The Art of Letter-Writing. 


Eighteenth Century Letters. Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 
2 vols. (A. D. Innes.) 


Mr. Briutxy Jounson, by the issue of two volumes of 
Eighteenth Century Letters, has begun a task which is 
destined to assume pretty large proportions, for in this 
matter, as he says, “it is hoped to cover the whole 
century, and the volumes will be ultimately arranged, 
though not originally published, in chronological order.” 
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Mr. Johnson sweeps out of court with one hand a great 
difficulty when he says that ‘elaborate annotation seems 
tiresome and out of place, and incidental references to 
trifling persons and events are deliberately neglected.” 
Hs has, therefore, little more to do than to make a selec- 
tion and bind it between covers. Of the two volumes 
before us, for example, one is entirely devoted to Johnson 
and Chesterfield ; the other practically to Swift, Addison, 
and Steele. Mr. Johnson, it will be perceived, allows 
himself plenty of elbow-room. 


A great deal has been spoken and written on the subject 
of private letters, and therewith there has been a large 
diversity of opinion as to the right and proper methods of 
letter-writing. The most generally accepted view is that 
of Chesterfield himself, who exhorts his son to write to 
him as though he were talking by the fireside. Whether, 
despite that advice, Chesterfield himself really followed it 
may very well be a matter of opinion. Indeed, among all 
the letters included in these two volumes, only one writer 
(apart from Steele on occasions, and in scrappy notes 
quite unworthy of this collection) even seems to approxi- 
mate to this ideal, and that writer is Swift. Nevertheless, 
however you regard letter-writing from the supposed 
perfect standpoint, there is no doubt that nearly every great 
writer of the last century wrote fascinating letters accord- 
ing to his own method and practice, and that in this century 
letter-writing has been reduced practically to the level 
of business communication. It is deplorable, but not un- 
natural. In the days of slow travelling, when the north 
of England bore the same relation to the south as New 
York bears to Liverpool, a letter took the place of a four 
hours’ journey. The great tradition of letter-writing had 
come down from Roman times, and had received a gravity 
and authority even from the early Christian Fathers. No 
rapidity of locomotion had come last century to disturb 
that tradition, and the men of the time went on with it as 
calmly and as unprophetically as if no Stephenson or 
Faraday were at hand to disturb every civilised ideal. 
The result is, that in the body of letters written during 
the eighteenth century we have what is practically the 
ultimate word of a singularly engrossing little art. 
Macaulay’s are among the best letters of the present 
century, but even his are wanting in the leisure, the comfort, 
the armchair spirit of a former time. They, too, are business- 
like; they, too, had caught the infection of the locomotive 
influence. It is felt, quite naturally in these times, that 
long letters are not worth the writing, since long letters 
were only the old-fashioned way of annihilating space, a 
process now more easily achieved by science. For this 
reason we welcome Mr. Johnson’s scheme with particular 
warmth, and although we cannot help thinking that he 
has made his selection so far somewhat too voluminously, 
he has still managed to bring together an array of 
genuinely interesting material. 


We have said that by Chesterfield’s fireside standard of 
excellence the palm is easily, even among contemporaries 
so famous, taken by Swift. The clearness of his style, its 
eloquence and fineness, have all the qualities of the most 
polished conversation, with just the casual brilliance of 
wit, the suddenness of happy phrase, the felicity of swift 
thought, and the absolute lucidity of meaning which should 
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belong to such conversation. Take a specimen from a 


letter to Pope written in 1725: 


To hear boys like you talk of millenniums and tran- 
quillity! I am older by thirty years, Lord Bolingbroke 
by twenty, and you but by ten, than when we were last 
together ; and we should differ, more than ever, you 
coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on to see 
how the gamesters play, and I railing at you both. I 
desire you and all my friends will take a special care that 
my disaffection to the world may not be imputed to my 
age, for I have credible witnesses ready to depose that it 
hath never varied from the twenty-first to the f ty- 
eighth year of my life (pray fill in that blank charitably). 





There wrote Swift, most charming of gossips, most enter- 
taining of friends. We quote a further passage from a 
letter to Harley, in which he strikes a statelier note, and 
does it with a touch of magnificence all his own : 


Will you give me leave to say how I would desire to 
stand in your memory? As one who was truly 
sensible of the honour you did him, though he was too 
proud to be vain upon it; as one who never wilfully 
represented persons or facts to you, nor consulted his 
passions when he gave a character; and, lastly, as one 
whose indiscretions proceeded altogether from a weak head 
and not an ill heart. I will add one thing more, which is 
the highest compliment I can make, that I was never 
afraid of offending you, nor am now in any pain for the 
manner I write to youin. I have said enough; and, like 
one at your levee, having made my bow, I shrink back 
into the crowd. 


With the Johnson letters readers are, of course, for the 
most part, familiar. Mr. Johnson includes in his collec- 
tion a quantity of the Thrale letters, including that in- 
decent outburst when the great man learned that Mrs. 
Thrale purposed to marry the man whom she loved: some 
letters to Boswell, some to Baretti, and a few of a miscel- 
laneous nature are also included, together with the famous 
Chesterfield letter. Let us take Johnson in one of his 
tenderest moods : 

The life of my dear, sweet, preity, lovely, delicious Miss 
Sophy is safe; let us return thanks to the great Giver of 
existence, and pray that her continuance amongst us may 
be a blessing to herself and to those that love her. Multos 
et felices, my dear girl. Now she is recovered she must 
write me a little bistory of her sufferings, and impart her 
schemes of study and improvement. Life, to be worthy 
of a rational being, must always be in progression; we 
must always purpose to do more or better than in time 
past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere pur- 
poses, though they end, as they begin, by airy contempla- 
tion. We compare and judge, though we do not practise, 

Johnson’s letters, however, are apt frequently to develop 
into moral essays. You feel too keenly the labour of 
composition, and a certain complacence in the polishing 
of a sentence, less for the sake of the correspondent than 
for that of the writer. For example, this to the long- 
suffering Boswell : 

There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire of 
distinction, which inclines every man first to hope, and 
then to believe, that Nature has given him something 
peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one mind nurse 
aversion, and another actuate desires, till they rise by art 
much above their original state of power; and as a”ecta- 
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tion in time improves to habit, they at last tyrannise over 
him who at first encouraged them only for show. Every 
desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while he was chill, 
was harmless, but, when warmth gave him strength, 
exerted it in poison. 
There is certainly not much of the fireside element about 
that. It reads like Johnson rehearsing his next Rambler 
for Boswell’s private edification. The fact seems to have 
been that when Johnson took a pen in his hand he found 
it a very difficult matter indeed to keep out of Johnsonese 
writing as opposed to Johnsonese talk. 

Nearly half a volume is filled by Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son and to his godson—as many will think, a gener- 
ous allowance. Despite the possible scorn of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, who has contributed a very interesting introduction 
to the Johnson and Chesterfield letters, we have not a 
very keen admiration for Chesterfield the writer, as apart 
from Chesterfield the man. It is true that he wrote with 
facility, with ease, and with elegance ; but his style is re- 
markably colourless, without any surprise or vigour in his 
No doubt that was his ambition; his courtliness 
would have backed away from surprise and vigour as 
Luckily, however, he was not the law- 


words, 


things unseemly. 
maker or the law-giver of style, and although he doubt- 
less very cleverly attained what he wanted, his desire was 
not the literary ideal which the fit world has agreed to 
admire. This is as good an example as any : 

A man’s address and manner weighs much more with 
them [women] than his beauty, and without them the 
Abbati and the Monsignori will get the better of you. 
This address and manner should be exceedingly respectful, 
but at the same time easy and unembarrassed. Your chit- 
chat or entrengent with them, neither can nor ought to be 
very solid; but you should take care to turn and dress up 
your trifles prettily, and make them, every now and then, 
convey indirectly some little piece of flattery. A fan, a 
riband, or a head-dress, are great materials for gallant 
dissertations. 

It is all very pretty and easy; but even as letter-writing 
there is frankly little enough in it. We do not, of course, 
discuss now the side issues of morality which have 
occupied philosophers ever since the day of their publica- 
tion. For the rest, we have said that some of Steele’s 
letters, mere half lines, addressed to his wife, have 
certainly no right to be included in this collection, and 
that Addison’s correspondence is very like the man. 
When, however, the volumes are completed, and we have 
before us a full conception of eighteenth century letters as 
they were written by all the great creatures of that time, 
when, as Mr. Johnson says, letter-writing was still an art, 
the series should prove one of the most attractive and 
brilliant of its kind in the English language. 


Mrs. Oldfield, the Comedian. 


The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield. By Edward Robins. 
(Heinemann. ) 

Mr. Epwarp Rosins—who is an American, as we gather 

from several local allusions—must be done at least this 

measure of justice to, in a review that cannot possibly be 

enthusiastic : he must be credited with having sailed his 
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volume under an appropriate flag; he has had honesty 
to avow, by his title, that the book is not a biography—that 
he is concerned almost as much with Mrs. Oldfield’s days, 
with her rivals and friends, as with the story of the 
fascinating comedian who outdid Mrs. Bracegirdle in 
humour and tenderness, and, on occasions, was an 
exponent of tragedy as effective as Mrs. Porter. But the 
candour of the publication having been thus recognised, it 
would not be easy to go on to say of it that Mr. Robins’s 
agreeable gossipping chapters constituted in any real 
sense a book. The volume might have been abbreviated, 
and we should have missed, perhaps, no essential member 
in its structure. Or by taking thought, the compiler 
might have added a cubit to its stature, and still it 
would not have seemed at fault in proportion or scale. 
The volume is an example of just such ‘ book-making ” 
as it is not necessary to be very vexed with. Its end is 
not obviously commercial. From page to page the com- 
piler would seem to have been genuinely interested. He 
clearly loves the period, loves the stage, loves more or less, 
but is by no means scrupulously faithful to, the engaging 
personality round whose existence his chapters swarm and 
cluster. He is not a mere dry-as-dust student of theatrical 
antiquity. He is not a born writer. Small, comparatively, 
as it is, the real material for dealing with Mrs. Oldfield’s 
Jife—for she lived before the days of systematic criticism, 
and seemingly conducted little correspondence with her 
friends—Mr. Robins might have told us a good deal 
more about her; a good deal more, at all events, 
about the number and extent of her parts. Sources 
of information not recondite by any means would 
have enabled him to do this, and in doing it he need have 
run no risk of being accounted a Dry-as-dust. Again, 
Mrs. Oldfield was so fascinating, so flexible and various, 
that one wishes her character had been discussed and 
analysed by a writer artistic and penetrating—a serious 
and imaginative man of Letters who would have perceived 
in a being delightful and complex a fine field, surely, for 
the exercise of his legitimate craft. The compiler is no 
such man. Yet when all this is said, one cannot think 
harshly of Mr. Robins, who has been one’s cicerone for an 
hour through all this world of early Eighteenth Century Art 
and labour and social intrigue. 

Mrs. Oldfield came to the front when she was still very 
young—as is not remarkable in a profession in which, 
though it takes ten years to make an accomplished 
comedian, it takes only vivacity and comeliness to make a 
popular favourite. Whether Mr. Colley Cibber or the 
greater writers of Anne Oldfield’s easy day thought and 
behaved in regard to the distribution of their characters in 
accordance with the dictum of perhaps the most successful 
writer of comedies to-day—whether these early Eighteenth 
Century writers were of opinion also that it was ‘‘ more 
important for a woman to look her part than to uct it”— 
we may not positively know. But if they were men of the 
world—and Colley Cibber certainly was a man of the 
world—nothing is more likely. At the same time, it 
would be giving a very wrong idea of Mrs. Oldfield if we 
suggested that at first she owed everything to her good 
looks. She was stage-struck and enamoured of poetry 
when she was a young girl in her aunt’s tavern in St. 
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James’s Market—she was well-born, be it said, nutwith- 
standing the aunt and the tavern—and when George 
Farquhar heard her there, he saw she had the making 
of an artist : she had a capacity for feeling. And an artist 
she eventually became. 

The greater number, the immense majority, indeed, 
of Mrs. Oldfield’s successes, were won in pieces that are 
now forgotten. Her triumphs in the Drama that has lasted 
seem to have been at least no more memorable than her 
triumphs in the Drama that has passed away. Into crea- 
ticns which were not of Literature she breathed the charm 
of her own individuality, causing people to believe in them 
and to love them. Yet to see her in conceptions that 
have lasted would not have been to be disappointed. She 
was the rightful dispossessor of Mistress Bracegirdle and 
the rightful predecessor of Mrs. Abington. Nothing, it 
would seem, gave better scope for her abilities than the 
**Provoked Husband.” Her social successes—her accept- 
ance even by Royalty—did little to turn her head; and 
in the last days of her theatrical career her attention to 
the details of her art was greater than in her youth. She 
died only in middle age, in the full possession of public 
favour and of her artistic means. She had drawn, perhaps, 
from her own experiences with a couple of avowed lovers— 
and, it may be, from her observation of her own passing 
dealings with others who came and went—much of the 
material that gave reality to her least substantial parts. 
Eminently may it be said of her that she lived as well as 
acted ; in Balzac’s phrase, she absorbed life through all 
her pores. Married she never was, so she owed nothing 
to a husband; but she practised her art with a success 
so unquestioned that when she died it was in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, and, having been charitable to the poor 
of her own calling, she left a fortune to her two sons. 
She was not, any more than the great ladies whose manner 
she on the stage so brilliantly assumed—she was not 
a model of propriety; but she was a conscientious artist 
and a lovable woman. She was pretty, and had a heart. 
Only one of the portraits in this volume of Mr. Robins’s— 
or, rather, only one of the reproductions of those portraits, 
which are Richardson’s—does, it is probable, full justice 
to her beauty. The other suggests variableness, and yet 
is not without some gravity of charm. It may be that 
hereafter someone will be inspired to treat with deeper 
vision and greater complexity of touch the admirable 
comedian whose career is here slightly and unambitiously 
sketched. 


Village Life and Lore. 


An Old English Home and its Dependencies. 
Gould. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Old English Social Life as Told by the Parish Registers. 
By. T. F. Thistelton-Dyer. (Stock. 6s.) 


Mr. Barinc-Govutp resembles an express train which now 
and then ‘‘slips” a carriage without slackening speed— 
so easily, one thinks, he throws off his books. In his 
very latest volume he gives us a companion to the pleasant 
book on Old Country Life, which he wrote eight or nine 
years ago. Nothing is more avceptable in these new pages 


By 8. Baring- 
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than the pedigrees which Mr. Buring-Gould supplies to 
such institutions as the Manor House and the Village Inn. 
Thus he shows how the inn was originally the place where 
the lord of the land (¢.¢., the landlord) sheltered guests 
and travellers. In Iceland to this day the traveller goes 
for a night’s lodging to any farmhouse or parsonage, 
depositing when he leaves a present for his entertainer, 
who meanwhile looks out of the window; and similarly, in 
the Tyrol, the inn is often the priest’s house. In a rising 
and busy country such guest-houses could not long bear 
the strain of continuous hospitality; and in England they 
were soon specialised into inns, which retained the heraldic 
signs of the families to which they belonged, or else 
some name—such as “The Ring of Bells” or ‘‘ The Lamb 
and Flag”—indicated their connexion with the church. 
‘*‘ At Abbotskerswell, South Devon, is a perfect old church 
inn that has remained untouched from, probably, the reign 
of Richard II. It consists of two rooms—one above stairs 
and one below. The men sat in the lower, the women in 
the upper room. Each was furnished with an enormous 
fire in winter, and here the congregation took their dinner 
before attending vespers.”” That is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s illuminating statements. The village inn 
long continued to gather into its kitchen the classes from 
which it sprang, and the masses to which it was dedicated. 
There the parson and the doctor and the attorney sat, and 
took their ease, with the yeoman, the farm hand, and the 
grocer. They were so scen and portrayed even by George 
Eliot; and Mr. Baring-Gould confesses to a discreet 
hankering after those nights of brotherhood at the long 
tavern tables—nights of which only the moon and the 
stars remain to many a village. 

Other institutions, such as the Manor Mill, the Church 
Choir, and the Village Doctor, are disposed of by Mr. 
Baring-Gould with less far-reaching thrusts into the past, 
and with more of the salt of personal recollection. We 
wish we could quote his account of a worthy old miller 
and his wife who, in the evening of their days, saw the 
new steam mill ‘killin’ of us old folks out.” On another 
page it is, ‘‘ Alas, for the dairymaid!” and we are told 
exactly why that proper lass is disappearing; an1 then we 
mourn for the sower who no longer sows with seed-lap and 
sweeping arm; and sadly accept the statement that “ there 
are not many labourers now who understand how to wield 
the flail.” Of course one ought to rejoice that 
drunkenness and other rural eccentricities have decreased. 
But we like our reverend author for not expressing 
disapproval of the old festive habits, He tells us, 
without apology, that ‘at a tithe dinner I gave, in 
another part of England from that I now occupy, the one 
topic of conversation and debate was, whether it were 
expedient on returning from market to tumble into the 
ditch or into the hedge, and if it should happen that the 
accident happened in the road, at what portion of the 
highway it was plummest to fall” Brave days! 

In his chapter on the Parish Church Mr. Baring-Gould 
has some toothsome remarks on pulpits, old and new. We 
decline, of course, to swallow the story of the wooden 
pulpit which, being built to be raised or lowered on a 
screw pedestal, was so worked by the over-zealous parish 
clerk as to carry Bishop Wilberforce round and round in 
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an ascending spiral, until that prelate became dizzy as he 
alternately lost and found his reading-desk. It is fair to 
say that this story is given with a mingling of zest 
and reserve. The behaviour of opinionated bellringers 
and west-gallery fiddlers has made a good deal of Sunday 
scandal within living memory. Even methods which were 
accepted as perfectly decorous would be alarming in any 
village church to-day. One parish clerk, when he had 
given out the psalm from the reading-desk under the 
chancel arch—‘ Let us sing to the praise,” &c.—used to 
stride down the nave to the music-stand, whistling the tune 
shrilly; then, seizing his fiddle, ‘the whole orchestra 
broke out into music—or, to be more exact, uproar.” 
With history and anecdote, and gentle 
moralisings, Mr. Baring-Gould takes us round the English 
village. If he makes us mourn the deaths of many old 
customs and pleasing vices, he delights us by his lore, and 
surprises us by his cheerful picture of the farm labourer, 
whose lot he regards as far happier than it is usually 


wise and 


esteemed. 

Village doings of an older date and a more formal 
kind are the subject of Mr. Thistelton-Dyer’s work on 
the Parish Register. The author has a wide acquaintance 
with registers, and he draws upon them for facts con- 
cerning parish life, the relations of parson and people, 
superstitions, parish scandals and punishments, marriage, 
death, and strange customs and natural events. The 
result is an entertaining volume of small facts and curious 
diction. Perhaps nothing in the book is more interesting 
than the tales of the perils which have beset parish registers, 
tales easily to be believed by those who are following the 
Shipway-pedigree case. In a Northamptonshire parish 
the clerk, being a tailor, was found to have cut sixteen 
pages out of the old register to make measures. An 
Essex parish clerk, who had been asked for an extract 
from a register and could find no ink or paper, said: 
‘Oh, you may as well have the leaf as it is!” and 
tore it out of the book. A curate’s wife used the 
leaves of the parish register for making her husband’s 
kettle-holders. A sporting parson cut the parchment 
leaves of the register into labels for the game which he 
sent to his friends. A parish clerk used some of the 
leaves of the church register for “singeing a goose.” 
Usually, the rural registers were the sufferers. In 
towns and cities the records have been better looked 
after; and in London there are first-rate registers, 
extenling far back in time, at Limehouse, Stepney, 
Marylebone, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and many City 
churches. Mr. Thistelton-Dyer’s book is instructive and 
entertaining. 


A Worthy Philistine. 


The Life of Henry Morley, LL.D. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d.) 


By Henry Shaen Solly. 


So fur as the art of the biographer is concerned, this is one 
of the better of recent biographies. In reaction from the 
type of the éloge, those on whom the task of composing 
Lives of the dead falls are now too apt to take flight to 
the opposite error. They pitchfork together letters and 
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reminiscences, put in nuthing of their own, and give to the 
world documents for the writing of a biography rather 
than a biography written. Mr. Solly has escaped this pit- 
fall. Indeed, he lets his subject speak for himself, in letter 
or diary, where these are available; but he has devoted 
thought to the selection of his material and the arrange- 
ment of it, so as to present a real portrait, and not merely 
the rough block out of which a portrait might conceivably 
be hewn. This is, we think, the wiser compromise. 

In fact, the book, which is of no unreasonable length, 
does give a vivid impression of one who, whatever his 
failings, was at least a genuine and strong man. Henry 
Morley’s career was a chequered and even a romantic one, 
He began life as a doctor and wrote poetry in his spare 
moments. An unscrupulous partner cheated him; he 
threw up medicine, and started a boys’ school, first at 
Manchester and then near Liverpool. There was a very 
real struggle with poverty, and a love affair, complicated 
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by unsympathetic parents, which brought out the stout 
fibre of the man. To eke out a scanty income, Morley 
began to contribute to Household Words and the Eraminer, 
and presently, on Dickens’s invitation, transferred himself 
to London, where the nine years’ courtship ended in mar- 
riage. He succeeded Forster as editor of the Examiner, 
and made that his staple work for seven years. Then he 
took to teaching again—first at King’s College, afterwards 
at University College. With his appointment at the latter 
seat of learning as Professor of English in succession to 
Prof. Masson, in 1863, begins the best-known and most 
successful period of his career. During the twenty-four 
years for which he held the post he gave from five to 
twenty-two lectures a week, and found time for an infinity 
of outside employment as well. He lectured to improve- 
ment societies and literary institutes, acted as Principal of 
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University Hall, edited a wilderness of cheap literature, 
and wrote several books, among which his incomplete 
English Writers: An Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature is the most substantial. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion to the effect 
that Prof. Morley was a born lecturer. Indeed, his 
achievement lay rather in the distribution than in the 
advancement of knowledge. He was the pioneer of cheap 
reprints of the English classics; but the work has de- 
parted from the lines upon which he began, and is now 
infinitely better done, both from the literary and the 
artistic standpoint. Mr. Solly makes what excuses he can 
for the English Writers, but the fact remains that it 
is a second-rate and disappointing book. Obviously, a 
man engaged in giving twenty-two lectures a week has 
not much time for delicacies of research or niceness of 
style. But with Morley the fault lay deeper. He never 
could have been a great critic, any more than, if what he 
did accomplish in verse is any criterion, he could have 
been a poet. He had not the real fair. Art was to him 
a sub-division of didactics, and he distinguished least 
imperfectly between a criticism and a sermon. To all this 
Mr. Solly shows himself singularly unconscious, but it 
stands out all the more plainly from what he records. 


Thus: 


He was severe upon Pre-Raphaelite ugliness and bad 
drawing. He liked pictures good to live with. But, 
for the most part, his comments year after year on the 
Institute and Royal Academy deal with little but the 
subject of the picture, describing the aim of the artist, 
and saying how far this aim appeared to a spectator to be 
realised. 


In a letter to a friend and pupil Prof. Morley bears 
witness against himself: ‘‘ The chief use to my mind 
of a study of English literature is to sustain the spiritual 
side of life, and it has been, at any rate, my chief aim 
so to teach it as to bring it into use as a natural cor- 
rective to the materialist tendencies of the age.” There is 
a truth in Prof. Morley’s view, but it is only a half 
truth, and the whole book shows that he had a certain 
sense—the one sense most necessary for his chosen occupa- 
tion—lacking. One is hardly surprised to find that “ his 
maturest thoughts on recent writers,” as expressed in 
certain Nineteenth Century articles, ‘‘ brought him into 
pleasant relations with Lewis Morris, who was glad to 
encounter so appreciative a critic and interpreter.” 

Prof. Morley was a great Philistine, and on the whole 
we are sorry that he ever devoted his life to literature ; but 
as aman, a strenuous, self-devoted, simple-minded opti- 
mist of a man, he comes out well in Mr. Solly’s pages. 
The following story of a railway journey may serve to 
lighten up ours : 


He had for a companion an old gentleman who had 
been trying to make himself more comfortable with the 
aid of a somewhat deflated air-cushion. Prof. Morley was 
going to blow it up for him; but his action was arrested 
by the exclamation: “ Stop, sir, stop! That cushion con- 
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tains my deceased wife’s breath ! 
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Desultory and Debonair. 
(Smith & Elder. 6s.) 


Take a cultured, leisurely, humorous country gentleman, 
with an acquisitive and inquisitive mind, a pretty wit, 
a keen pair of amused eyes, a circle of intelligent friends, 
and a well-stored memory; give him paper and pencil, 
and odd hours to use them in, and you will have such 
a diary as this. The book belongs to the genus of Sir 
Arthur Helps’s Companions of my Solitude and Friends in 
Council, Dr. Holmes’s Breakfast Table series, and Mortimer 
Collins’s Z'houghts in my Garden. Particularly the last, for 
our Private Diarist is equally interested in daily affairs of 
State and Letters and in the open air. We forget where 
Mortimer Collins’s garden was situated, but the Private 
Diarist is a Berkshire man, within picnic distance of the 
Ridgeway, and his countryside stories have a Berkshire 
flavour. So much concerning his identity he divulges, 
and no more, except that his birthday is on May 7, and 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, to whom the book is dedicated, is 
his very good friend. If with these data it is pessible 
to construct that identity, our readers are welcome to the 
secret. Otherwise we propose to keep it 

This is the kind of book which is best reviewed by 
extract. When we say that it lent gaiety and a delicate 
literary flavour to the Cornhill magazine for the year in 
which the Diary ran therein, we simply repeat what most 
persons know. The book is light, urbane, witty, and very 
agreeable. Here is a nice touch: ‘‘ Why did Mr. Austin 
receive the laurel? ...I am convinced it arose from 
a confusion between Swinford [the Laureate’s home] and 
Swinburne, very natural to one {Lord Salisbury] more 
familiar with scientific than literary distinctions.” In 
another place we are offered this couplet from an epic on 
the Muses : 


Pages from a Private Diary. 


Ye nine, with whom upon Parnassus romp 
The sons of Wat, of David, and of Thomp. 


Mr. Davidson, by the way, is the author’s favourite among 
the younger moderns. The Diarist’s literary criticisms and 
reflections are always pointed. Here is a long passage 
concerning Edward FitzGerald : 


Met some people who have long lived at Woodbridge, 
and tried to glean a few fresh stories about Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, but with no success. All they could tell me was 
that he never entertained, and rarely accepted invitations 
that he walked about a great deal, always wearing a plaid, 
always apparently lost in thought and recognising nobody, 
being, indeed, also short-sighted. He seems to have been 
regarded by the neighbours with a certain awe asa student 
and man of letters, though no one quite knew what he 
wrote or studied. The story lingers in the place that he 
once instructed his boatman to sew him up in a hammock 
when he died and pitch him overboard. But I am told 
that his tomb is now a place of pilgrimage. I suppose tu 
young gentlemen who think the quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yim the last word in the criticism of life. The pity of it, 
that FitzGerald should have sacrificed so exquisite a literary 
gift to refurbishing such antique pessimism, and the irony 
of it, fora man who was always censuring Tennyson for 
his effeminating sentiment and calling on him for trumpet 
blasts. I suppose if a man will live in the country, and 
dine daily on vegetables and his own heart, there is no 
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resisting pessimism. But FitzGerald would himself have 
recognised that the quatraios were the poem of a mood. 
C. gave me lately E. F.G.’s Sophocles, with his auto- 
graph, and the fanny-churchwarden-Gothic book-plate 
designed for him by Thackeray. I remember being once 
told by the late W. B. Scott that FitzGerald and Charles 
Keene were friends for a long time on the ground of a 
common attachment to the bagpipes before either knew 
the side of the other that the world now cares for. 

The Diary, you see, is not always gentle ; it has the salt of 
anger too. Upon certain matters its author has very decided 
opinions, and he is able, we gather, to swing the lash with 
the best. He writes of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Zu/ks about 
Autographs: “Tt is Dr. Hili’s irrelevant morality that 
distresses me. Why must poor Hartley Coleridge’s weak- 
ness be dragged in by the head and ears? And why, 
because Lamb is mentioned, must gin be mentioned too? 
A furniture broker had recently for sale Lamb’s spirit- 
case; and if I could have afforded the sacrifice I would 
have bought it to burn.”” That is very good. Let us take 
leave of this attractive gossip by quoting one of his good 
stories: ‘‘ A lady sends me an amusing anecdote of a friend 
who bewailed to her the loss of a somewhat ill-bred but 
extremely wealthy neighbour, who had been very liberal 
in his help to her country charities. ‘Mr. X. is dead,’ 
said she. ‘He was so good, and kind, and helpful to me 
in all sorts of ways. He was so vulgar, poor dear fellow, 
we could not know him in London; but we shall meet in 
Heaven ’” 


” 


A Clear Voice. 
The Song of the Golden Bough. 
3s. 6.1. net.) 


By Caryl Battersby. 
(Constable. 
Mr. Barrerspy, tre latest of the poets, is also one of the 
clearest. His realer is never in doubt. He follows his 
own counsel : 
But if you have got a strong new thought, 
Use the first plain words; they are best ; 
For thought had better go forth all bare, 
Than die of being overdrest. 


Technically this stanzi is the poorest in the book, but its 
matter is sound enough. 

Mr. Buattersby’s unassuming volume is a mixture of 
narrative and reflective verse, written alike thoughtfully 
and with direct skill, and polished to the point of distine- 
tion. He does not offer memorable or magical phrases, 
but each poem is a complete and artistic achievement, 
whether it tells again an old story, such as the title-piece, 
which is a rendering of the legend of the Arician Grove, 
with which Mr. Frazer begins his Golden Bough book, or 
expresses a philosophic sentiment. In “The Lament of 
Niobe,” and in “Pan and Syrinx,” Mr. Battersby touches 
classical lore very gracefully. Here is a stanza from the 
latter poem : 

And thus Pan's sorrow bloomed to great delight, 
Which he withal that sorrow had not known ; 
But through all Arcady, by vale and height, 
Pan piped those peerless love-songs of his own. 
And oft at noon the shepherd, oft at night, 
Would hear a sweetness with the wind go by, 
And murmur to himself that Pan was nigh. 
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In ‘‘ The Pythagorean ”’ an old theme is made new again : 
I do not deem thee dead, my child, 
Though as thou wast thou art no more, 
Though summer soft and winter mild 
In vain shall seek thee at my door. 


There is no death, but only change ; 
From these her mortal bands, set free 
The soul flies out on wider range, 
God’s servant still by land and sea. 
The poet then names some of his love’s possible incarna- 
tions: a nightingale to incite slaves to rebellion; a lion 
to destroy a tyrant; a beautiful tree; a ruler whom the 
world reveres, and so forth : 
And so, my best-loved, farewell, 
A long farewell. Enough for me, 
Unshaken in this faith to dwell— 
. God somewhere else hath need of thee. 


And this is pretty : 
OLD AGE. 

When I no longer love to make 

My little songs for singiog’s sake, 

When I no longer mount and fly 

Up with the lark into the sky, 

When Apri! with her dropping rain 

Scatters no gladness in my brain, 

And summer can vo more unbind 

The leaf and blossom of my mind, 

When a maid’s sweetness cannot light 

With golden musings a whole night, 

When in the starry heavens I see 

No visions of eternity. 

Then call me old, but not till then, 

Though I outlast three lives of men. 
We have found Mr. Battersby a kindly and simple poet, 
quite a worthy recruit to the little company of singers. 


Tue Inrap or Homer. TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL Butcer. 


This is by no means a bad translation into prose, but we 
fear it is wofully superfluous. The thing has been done, 
and done once for all for this generation, by Messrs. Leaf, 
Lang, and Myers. With these redoubtable rivals Mr. 
Butler, in his Preface, deliberately dares comparison. He 
prints their opening passages, and challenges you to say 
whether they have not ‘lost more of the spirit of the 
original through their abandonment (no doubt deliberate) 
of all attempt at stately, and at the same time easy, 
musical flow of language, than they have gained in 
adherence to the letter—to which, after all, neither they 
nor any man can adhere.” Well, we have compared the 
passages selected with Mr. Butler’s alternative rendering, 
and we have extended the comparison to two or three 
other test passages, and we have no hesitation in affirming 
that in no single case can the palm, either for stateliness 
or music of diction, be awarded to him. Take the famous 
bit from the third book which brought such sad trouble to 
the sentimental sixth-form boy in Zum Brown’s Schooldays. 
This is Leaf, Lang, and Mycrs: 

‘*And now I behold all the other glancing- eyed Achaians, 


whom well I could discern and tell their names; but two 
captains of the host can I not see, even Kastor, tamer of 
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horses, and Polydeukes, the skilful boxer, mine own 
brethren, whom the same mother bare. Either they came 
not in the company from lovely Lakedaimon; or they 
came hithe-, indeed, in their seafaring ships, but now will 
not enter into the battle of the warriors, for fear of the 
many scornings and revilings that are mine.”’ 

So said she; but them the life-giving earth held fast 
there in Lakedaimon, in their dear native land. 


And this is Mr. Butler : 


‘“‘T see, moreover, many other Achwans whose names I 
could tell you, but there are two whom I can nowhere find, 
Castor, breaker of horses, and Pollux, the mighty boxer ; 
they are children of my mother, and own brothers to 
myself. Either they have not left Lacedwmon, or else, 
though they have brought their ships, they will not show 
themselves in battle for the shame and disgrace that I have 
brought upon them.” 

She knew not that both these heroes were already lying 
under the earth in their own land of Lacedemon. 

Mr. Butler eschews the archaisms of his predecessors, 
and, we think, loses by it. Homer rang archaic to the 
Periclean Greek, and he rings archaic to the modern, 
brought up on the tongue which the Periclean Greek 
spoke. But he loses still more by eschewing the ‘‘constant 
epithet”; for Homer without the “constant epithet” is 
no longer Homer. (Longmans.) 


Prisons AND PRISONERS. By Rev. J. W. Horstey. 


This book is a chat about prison life by a prison 
chaplain, and it goes far to satisfy the curiosity of the 
public on all matters relating to criminals and their life in 


gaol. There are chapters on the Reducibility of Crime, 
Juvenile Crime, Education and Crime, and cognate 
subjects. Nor is the reader denied a peep into the cells. 


The curiosities of prison slang are set forth in a ‘“ Thief’s 
Autobiography,” annotated by the author, and previously 
printed, unless we are mistaken, in Barrére & Leland’s 
Slang Dictionary. Thus: 
** What shall I do?” I said. ‘‘ I know what I will do. 
I will go to London Bridge rattler (railway) and take a 
deaner ride (shilling ride) and go a-wedge hunting 
(silver-plate hunting).”” So I took a ducat (ticket) for 
Sutton, in Surrey, and went a-wedge hunting. I had not 
been in Sutton very long before I piped (saw) a slavey 
(servant) come out of a chat (house), so when she had 
gone a little way up the double (turning), I pratted (went) 
into the house. When inside, I could not see any wedge 
lying about in the kitchen, so I screwed my nut into the 
wash-house, and I piped there three or four pair of daisy- 
roots (boots). So I claimed (stole) them, and took off the 
lid of my kipsy (basket) and put them inside... and 
guyed to the rattler and took a brief (ticket) to London 
Bridge . . . and done them for thirty blow (shillings). 


Inscriptions on the walls of cells are often quite cryptic : 
“Poor old Jim, the lob crawler, fell from Racker and got 
pinched” means—when translated by Mr. Horsley—that 
“James and his companion Racker went out to commit 
till robberies ; being detected, one escaped, but the other 
was apprehended.” Forced cheerfulness inspired the sen- 
tences, ‘‘ Here’s luck to the pint of skilly!” and ‘“ Cheer 
up, boys, down with sorrow ; beef to-day, soup to-morrow.” 
Other notes are struck in these pencillings: “Good-bye 
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all. Give up drink.” ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy fcr a 
little while.” ‘‘I hope the best, but dread the worst.” 
‘Oh, what is love, if not the same in wealth, adversity, 
and shame.” ‘It’s no use crying; you have got to do it; 
then, after you have done it, don’t do it any more; I 
won’t.”” The book concludes with four sermons preached 
by the author to prisoners. (Pearson. 3s, 6d.) 


Over Fen anp Wo tp. By James Jonun Hissey. 


It is Mr. Hissey’s pleasant habit to drive about England 
in dog - cart or coach, and make books from his experiences 
on the road. In this particular volume he chronicles a 
leisurely driving-tour through the Eastern counties of 
England. Mr. Hissey is a lover of flat country, and his 
descriptions of the Fens will be poignantly alluring to some 
of his readers. Never have we been brought nearer, by a 
book, to those swooning levels of marsh and meadow 
around Crowland Abbey, which stands up “a pearly grey 
mass against the sunlit sky . . . a poem in stone, laden 
with ancient legend, and fraught with misty history.” 
Here is a landscape : 

It was a lonely stretch of road; for company we had, 
besides the stunted trees, only the wide earth and open 
sky; but such loneliness has its charms to the vigorous 
mind—it was all so suggestive of space avd freedom, 
begetful of broad thinking and expanded views. . . . The 
wild, far-reaching marshlands to our right had a peculiarly 
plaintive look. Across them the mighty gleams of golden 
sunlight swept in utter silence, succeeded by vast purple- 
grey shadows blown out into the eternity of blue beyond: 
movement of mighty masses, but no sound; yet one is so 
accustomed in this world to associate movement with 
sound that the ear waits for the latter as something that 
should follow, though it comes not. 


The names of the towns and villages through which Mr. 
Hissey passed—names like Baldock, Biggleswade, St. Ives, 
Water Newton, Osbournsby, and Sleaford—breathe quiet- 
ness; we hear the bees in the foxgloves, and the church 
clock strike three in the afternoon. Even at Boston, the 
capital of the Fenlands, we encounter nothing more dis- 
turbing than the rhyme: 
Boston! Boston ! 
Thou hast naught to boast on 
But a grand sluice and a high steeple, 
A proud, conceited, ignorant people, 
And a coast where souls are lost on. 

Mr. Hissey lingers long on the road: he thinks nothing 
of filling a page and a half with telling us how he 
mancuyred his dog-cart between a broken-down traction- 
engine and a ditch; but we do not resent his garrulity, 
not even unto the four hundredth and forty-fourth page 
—the last. Such easy expansion well suits his theme, 
which is chiefly this—the peace of the Fenland in sunshine, 
and its joyousness in the breeze. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Mopern TRAVELLER. By H. B. ann B. T. B. 


We confess to being puzzled by this book: more than 
puzzled—bewildered, disappointed. From H. B. one had 
the right to expect simplicity, brevity, and fun. His verses 
in Uhe Bad Child’s Book of Beasts and More Beasts have 
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these qualities, and the book before us approximates to 
these in external appearance. But once it is opened the 
change is only too plain. Instead of irresponsibility, we 
find an elaborate satirical plan, which is, however, beyond 
our understanding, embodied in continuous narrative verse, 
which fills some seventy pages, and offers the negligent 
and joyous pencil of B, 'T. B. few enough opportunities for 


humour. ‘The text is amusing only occasionally, as thus: 


On June the 7th, after dark, 

A young and very hungry shark 
Came climbing up the side. 

It ate the Chaplain and the Mate — 

But why these incidents relate ? 


an‘ thus: 


The Lion never will attac 
A White if he can get a Black. 
And there were such a lot of these, 
We could afford with perfect ease 

To spare one here and there 
It made us more compact—and then, 
[t’s right to spare one’s fellow men. 


After careful study of the whole work, we imagine that 
M. de Rougemont and Mr. Savage Landor are two of 
H. B.’s butts. He is also hard upon company promoters 
and John Bull. It would have been more kindly of the 
authors had they labelled the book, ‘‘ For Adults Only.” 
A child is likely to have a bad time with it. (Arnold. 
3s. 6d.) 


By W. C. Sypney. 


This is a pretentious but disappointing compilation. The 
author has not fused his materials properly. What he 
gives us is a mass of notes, not very exact notes, and these 
repeat and overlap each other. No real picture of the 
period is presented, and the treatment of most of the 
subjects is vague and inadequate. ‘The headings of 
the sections show Mr. Sydney’s lack of system. We 
section on Amusements; yet we also have 
sections devoted to Theatres, Actors, Open-air and 
other Entertainments, Concerts and Lectures, Pugilism, 
Bull-baiting, &c. And why devote sections to such vague 
themes as “‘ Dissipation” and ‘ Fashionable Foppery and 
Exclusiveness”? ‘Municipal London” is a misleading 
section ; it tells us nothing whatever about London govern- 
ment, and the information it contains should have been 
distributed to other sections. Music is split up into two 
sections, that on Country music being utterly trivial. News- 
papers, too, should have been disposed of once for all. We 
’ in the first 
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have a great deal about crime under “ Police’ 
volume (Housebreakers and Murderers having a section to 
themselves) ; yet in the second volume the Penal Code is 
introduced, with sections on Executions, Hanging in Chains, 
&e. We have a section on “ Rural Life Generally” in 
the first volume, and sections on ‘ Local Customs and 
Feasts” and ‘ Rural Amusements” in the second volume. 
The whole work is a jumble of ill-digested and inconelu- 
sive notes. It is not a history, nor is it a good collection 
of “‘curiosities”’ after the method of the ingenious Mr. 


Timbs. (Redway. 18s. net.) 
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An ABC vor Basy Parnriors. By Mrs. Ernest AMEs 


This is the most individual of this season’s juvenile 
Christmas books that has yet appeared. We say juvenile, 
because its format is for the nursery, but its appeal, we 
fancy, is to the adult rather than the child. Mrs. Ames’s 
rhymes and pictures may please children to some extent, 
but her irony and the laughter with which her sleeve is 
filled will be missed by them entirely. It is perhaps as 
well that they should be. We will not call Mrs. Ames a 
traitor in the camp; that would be going too far. But 
she is a humourist with enough mischief to make a 
matter-of-fact jingo very uncomfortable. Here is one 
picture reproduced in outline from the large coloured plate : 
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D is the Daring 
We show on the field, 
Which makes every enemy 
Vanish or yield. 
And here is another, in the same excellent Rule-Britannia 
spirit : 





N is the Navy 
We keep at Spithead, 

It’s a sight that makes foreigners 
Wish they were dead. 


Mrs. Ames is a very welcome recruit to our merry but too 
minute company of pen-and-pencil humourists ; and none 
the less so because one source of her inspiration is M. 
Caran d’Ache. (Dean & Son. 2s. 6d.) 


ENGLAND AND YESTERDAY. By Louise Imogen Gurney. 


Herein a graceful American poetess, with a large circle 
of English readers, offers us a little collection of English 
poems. The book—it is a tiny pocket tome—is semi- 
private, almost a missive of friendship, for five of the 
author’s friends are dedicatees, sharing the poems between 
them. London sonnets (one with the British Museum 
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Reading-room for theme), Oxford sonnets, lyrics, and fly- 
leaf criticisms make up the volume. We quote a stanza 
from an Irish peasant song : 


The cabin-door looks down a furze-lighted hill, 

And far as Leighlin Cross the fields are green and still ; 
But once I hear the blackbird in Leighlin hedges call, 
The foolishness is on me, and the wild tears fall! 


There is the true lyric note there. We quote also a brief, 
imaginative vision of Emily Bronti : 


What sacramental hurt that brings 

The terror of the truth of things 

Has changed thee ? Secret be it, yet 

"Twas thine, upon a headland set, 

To view no isles of man’s delight 

With lyric foam in rainbow flight, 

But all a-swing, a-gleam, mid slow uproar, 
Black sea, and curved uncouth sea-bitten shore. 


England and Yesterday will add to its accomplished author’s 
reputation. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.) 


Postscripi. 


Mr. F, G. Krrron is a mine of Dickensiana. Of what he 
thinks of the novels themselves we are not aware, but he 
knows everything that appertains to them. His latest 
contribution to the literature that has accreted upon ‘‘ Boz” 
is a large and costly work, entitled Dickens and His Illus- 
trators (Redway)—a monograph upon all the pencils which 
rallied to the novelist’s assistance. Mr. Kitton gives us 
portraits of these artists—Cruikshank, Leech, ‘‘ Phiz,” 
Cattermole, Crowquill, Mr. Stone, Mr. Fildes, and many 
others—together with facsimiles of original sketches, and 
much information. To the Dickens collector the book will 
be valuable. We cannot consider that the subjects chosen 
are always of much interest; but then we have always 
preferred Dickens’s novels to their pictures. Both author 
and publisher of this book deserve, we think, congratula- 
tion on undertaking so expensive and probably unre- 
munerative a task. 

Before us lie two more beast-books: Wild Animals I 
have Known, by Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson (Nutt), and 
Animals of To-day, by Mr. C. J. Cornish (Seeley). Mr. 
Thompson is an American, and his animals are American 
too. One is Lobo, a grey wolf, and one Raggylug, a 
cottontail rabbit, and one is a mustang. Mr. Thompson 
has a story to tell of each, somewhat—but very distantly— 
in the Jungle Book manner; and there are many pictures, 
both full-page and marginal. Mr. Cornish’s book is 
English, and it consists, like his Life at the Zoo, of papers 
reprinted from the Spectator. There are forty-two essays 
in all, informing and light, dealing with animals domestic 
and wild, both beasts and birds. Mr. Cornish’s book is 
just. the thing to give an intelligent boy with natural 
history tastes. We may here mention, also, Mr. John 
Duncan’s Birds of the British Isles (Scott), a volume of 
drawings and descriptions of British birds by a Newcastle 
ornithologist, the son of a well-known taxidermist of that 
town. This work is a reprint of Mr. Duncan’s contribu- 
tions to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. So far as it goes, 
it is useful and excellent. Some of the drawings are full 
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of life, and are pleasantly reminiscent of Bewick’s 
similar work. 

Mr. E. H. Aitken, the author of A Naturalist on the 
Prowl and Tribes of my Frontier, has written a book of 
thoughtful and suggestive essays on the senses, which he 
calls Zhe Five Windows of the Scul (Murray). It is prac- 
tically a guide to apprehension—a volume of valuable hints 
on the use of the eyes and other organs of perception. 
Mr. Aitken, being a naturalist, draws most of his examples 
from nature, and thus his book becomes a most admirable 
preparatory course to the study of natural history. A 
thoughtful boy who showed inclination to observe for 
himself at first hand might, in after years, be vastly grateful 
for Mr. Aitken’s stimulating and helpful chapters. 


In London in the Reign of Victoria (1837-1897), by Mr. 
Laurence Gomme (Blackie), a volumein the “‘ Victorian Era”’ 
series, the author has represented London as “a London 
struggling to become worthy of her place.” Mr. Gomme 
justly remarks that London is still a struggling and incom- 
plete metropolis. Whereas other great capitals can draw 
upon the resources of the States to which they belong, 
London has to make what progress it can unaided by 
Government, and impeded by an infinitude of private in- 
terests. Mr. Gomme surveys Trade and Commerce, 
Industries, Growth in Population and Value, Street Archi- 
tecture, Parks, Education, and many other subjects. A 
very useful survey of London as it is, and has been, 
within living memory. 

Since Randolph Caldecott’s we have seen no illustrations 
to “John Gilpin” so genial and spirited as those which 
Mr. ©. E. Brock has put to the ballad for an edition by 
Mr. Dent. Both etchings and marginal cuts are satisfying, 
und we feel assured, as we turn the pages, that Cowper, 
could he see them, would be satisfied too. Mr. Ernest 
Rhys contributes a history of the poem, but in no place— 
and this we think a pity—is the poet’s own full and 
promising title given. 

We do not find any fault with Messrs. Methuen’s new 
edition of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, to which Mr. Robert 
Anning Bell has supplied a number of illustrations ; nor 
are we stirred to admiration of the drawings. They are 
decorative, they are correct; but they do not greatly 
enrich the gallery of Bunyan illustration. Messrs. 
Service & Paton have added Robinson Crusoe to their 
half-crown ‘Illustrated English Library.” Mr. C. E, 
Brock, who must now be a very busy illustrator, has made 
sixteen clever drawings for this book. The frontispiece 
shows us Crusoe running eagerly to secure his first turtle; 
but not, we believe, to ride on it. 


Of guide-books which take one by the button-hole and 
consider nothing too obvious or unimportant to tell, 
Paris-Parisien (Unwin) is a good example. The book is 
divided into four sections: (i.) What to see; (ii.) What to 
know ; (iii.) Parisian ways; (iv.) Practical Paris. Herein 
you may learn the prices of theatres and the quality of 
entertainment to be found at each ; addresses of doctors and 
shopkeepers of all kinds; rules of etiquette; suitable 
drives; and a thousand other things useful or curious. 
The implied destination of the book is the pocket, but it is 
a trifle bulky. 
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Fiction. 


The Open Question. By ©. E. Raimond. 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tuts book is ambitious, elaborate, complicated ; and at 
moments it shows an ability so consummate and so effective 
as to be almost startling. The author calls her story (we 
take ©. E. Raimond to be a woman) ‘“‘a tale of two tem- 
peraments’’; we should rather have said, “ the history of 
a family.” For, indeed, it comes near to being an entire 
Rougon-Macquart in one volume. The Ganos were a great 
Southern family which, like many others, was ruined by the 
American Civil War. Having realised her assets and scat- 
tered her slaves (much to their grief), Sarah C. Gano, widow 
of the last slave-owning Gano, migrated with three children 
and two negress servants to a horrid, inexpensive little town 
in the Middle States—New Plymouth. All three children 
predeceased their mother, but two of them left issue: 
John left Valeria and Emmeline, who were brought up 
by their grandmother; and Ethan left Ethan, who, save 
for one visit to New Plymouth as a little child, was 
educated under the New England influences of his 
mother’s people—the Tallmadges of Boston. Sarah C 
Gano’s third child, Valeria died a spinster. The love of 
Ethan the younger and Valeria the younger (always 
called ‘‘ Val”) forms the principal theme of the 
book. 

The leading characters thus comprise three generations 
of Ganos; and seeing that six of these characters are de- 
scribed and illustrated with immense detail, the tempera- 
mental complexity of the novel will be obvious. In fact, 
the author has in this matter overtaxed her powers; in 
several instances the characterisation loses its definition 
in a mist of subtleties. Nevertheless, she is absolutely 
and brilliantly successful twice—with Sarah C. Gano, and 
with her granddaughter Val. Mrs. Gano is a Titanic 
figure, and she will ever stand to the author’s credit 
as an authentic and original creation—one of the few. 
Passionately proud, passionately a Gano; impregnated 
to her heart’s core with the traditions, codes, ideals 
of the South; an autocrat by instinct, of grimmest 
humour, and of tenderest love, she dominated her family 
as she dominates the book ; and down to the hour of her 
death her household trembled in her sight, and adored 
her. Val is only less fine than the grandmother; the 
record of her infancy—the continual clash of these two 
strong egoisms, that of the child and that of the old 
woman—constitutes, perhaps, the best part of the story. 
Kthan—apart from those few weeks spent at the beginning 
with his grandmother: a wonderful chronicle—is distinctly 
less good, and when, as a man and a millionaire, he 
comes bodily into the tale, we are conscious of a general 
falling-off. 

The passion of Val and Ethan, though episodically 
beautiful, commends itself rather as an interesting 
problem to the brain than as an emotional fact to the 
heart. The whole of the latter part of the book is over- 
subtilised. There is no unity of impression, but a sense 
of bewilderment, of dizziness after too many gyrations. 
This is the problem: Ethan and Val are deeply in love; 
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but they happen to be first cousins, and the Gano family, 
after generations of inter-marriage, is beyond doubt 
decadent ; consumption is rife in it; it should, and it 
ultimately must, die out, futile and fruitless. Under 
such circumstances ought Ethan and Val to marry? No. 
They begin by bravely defying love ; they end by making 
a compromise. They will marry, but should the need 
arise, Val, and her husband with her, will commit suicide, 
in order to prevent the perpetuation of their race. They 
marry, and the need does arise. Val is firm in her 
purpose, but Ethan wishes to trust to luck, and she yields 
to his feelings. The thought of suicide is abandoned. 
Only, however, for a period. While there is yet time Val 
returns to it again with all Val’s imperiousness, and on 
the last page the two sail away to sea, “‘ into the sunset.” 
Exactly what “the open question” is we should not care 
to decide. It may be one of four things: Ought first 
cousins to marry? Ought Val and Ethan to have married? 
Marriage and its consequence having occurred, ought Val 
and Ethan to have committed suicide? Did they commit 
suicide, or did they change their minds at sea and sail 
back to land and life ? 


It would be an affectation in this article to ignore the 
fact that The Open Question has aroused unusual and wide- 
spread interest. We think that interest is justified, for 
the book is mightily uncommon and deserves serious 
attention. But we do not regard the novel as a complete 
success, or anything like a complete success. From the 
time when the hero and heroine come to years of dis- 
cretion the story loses heavily in power. Many chapters 
(in particular, those dealing with Ethan in Paris) seem to 
be the result of clever concoction ; certainly they do not 
convince—that is to say, they have not been imagined. 
And here we come to the crude truth of the matter: the 
imagination is not sustained. It burns bright, then sinks, 
then goes out, then reappears, sinks, rises, and so on 
till the end. Had the flame kept at a steady white, we 
might have cried out upon the book’s super-subtlety, its 
morbidity, its defects of style, its essential improbability ; 
but the cry would have been vain. As things stand, we 
cannot but refer to the convolute intricacy of the love 
episodes; to the unwholesome atmosphere of disease and 
death which envelops the tale; to certain slipshod con- 
structions, and the tawdry symbolism of the last page ; to 
the patent staring fact that Val, the rejoicer in life, could 
never have contemplated suicide for a single instant. The 
blemishes assert themselves, and there is no hiding 
them. 

On the other hand, we feel that we have dealt inade- 
quately with the very fine qualities of the story. If there 
are bad chapters, there are also chapters which could not 
be bettered, which stand forth brilliant, convincing, per- 
fect. All Mrs. Gano’s visit to the Tallmadges at Boston, 
and all little Ethan’s visit to New Plymouth, is amazing 
work—full of rare intuition, deep irony, wit, and humour. 
We should like to have quoted some of the humour—the 
meeting of the Coloured Domestic Registry is one of the 
funniest and at the same time one of the most stringently 
pathetic things in modern fiction—but it is impossible, 
within the space at our command, to touch every side of 
this many-sided volume. 
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The Child of Pleasure. Trans- 


lated by Georgina Harding. 


By Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tus novel is the record of an Italian voluptuary’s volup- 
tuousness. Through it winds the procession of his mis- 
tresses, each dispensing emotions of disillusion or satiety, 
doubt and fear, weariness and unrest. It is all very 
clever, subtle to the point of genius, tedious and stifling. 
There is no air in the book at all; nothing but heavy per- 
fume. In the original—// Piacere—the prose carries it: 
d’Annunzio’s rich and musical and languorous prose, 
saturated with the native poetry of the man; but in the 
translation these qualities are not prominent. In the 
translation tea becomes ‘‘the fragrant beverage.’ We 
confess to difficulty in criticising the work at all: it really 
seems beside the mark. A study of Latin lasciviousness 
so minute and intimate as this is surely for Latins only. 
The Northerner is nut competent to judge. For ourselves, 
we have been bored by it. 


Two Fortunes and Old Patch. By T. F. Dale and F. E. 
Slaughter. (Ccnstable. 6s.) 


Tue general idea of the plot of this novel, in which the 
career of a wary old fox is woven into the lives of the 
principal characters, reminds one at once of that wonderful 
little story, Zhe Silver Fox, by Mesdames Ross and Somer- 
ville. The resemblance between the two books does not, 
however, go far. Our two new collaborators have a 
light agreeable style and some power of observation, but 
they attempt too much. It would appear that, having 
determined to produce a novel, they gathered together the 
whole of their joint experiences and arranged a plot which 
might include every separate item. We have sporting life, 
military life, scenes in old manors and in the establish- 
ments of nouveaux riches, Simla, the Himalayas, and 
several other matters equally various. The incidents are 
commonplace (how a young cavalry officer got heavily into 
debt and was saved from ‘‘ going under” by the self- 
sacrifice of an uncle and a cousin; how a cycle millionaire 
inhabited an ancient abode and conducted himself un- 
wisely toward the M.F.H. of the district; and how the 
entire dramatis persone migrated to India for a period in 
order that the authors might work in their Indian stuff), 
but the writing is tolerably good, and some of the sport- 
ing scenes are accomplished with skill and effectiveness. 
Here, for example, is part of a description of the driving 
of a coach-and-four by young Lady Betty from Knights- 
bridge to Ranelagh : 


Betty soon found she had her bands full. On the wood 
pavement, where there is little draught, the weight is 
thrown a great deal on the coachman’s arm, aud Betty 
consequently swung out into the Knightsbridge-road at a 
pace which was faster than it ought to have been, and with 
her off leader at a canter. Then, when she got well into 
the traffic, matters were easier. She took the middle of 
the road, aud the omnibus drivers, who retain the last 
remnants of coachmanship left in the London streets, gave 
their usual favour to a coach. Sampson had slipped the 
leaders on to a lower bar, as soon as he realised that his 
master was not to drive, and things went fairly well; but 
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the off leader relapse into a canter at intervals, and the 
uear wheeler’s rein was difficult to keep ia its place, as that 
animal bored and showed a liking for having his head 
carried for him. Betty’s light hand and real knowledge of 
driving stood her in good stead, but her arms and fingers 
ached sorely by the time she reached the High-street, and 
she was glad enough to put her leaders’ noses up against a 
loaded van to steady them. 


If Mr. Dale and his literary associate will make their 
next novel a little less ambitious, simplifying the plot, 
confining themselves chiefly to the description of sport, 
and avoiding sentimentality, we may look forward to 
something original and strong. There is certainly promise 
in the present tale. 


The Altar of Life. By May Bateman. 
(Duckworth. 6s.) 


Ir this is Miss Bateman’s first work— and her name is new 
to us—she has begun well. It is a long book, but the 
interest never flags, and the end is better than the opening, 
which is a good sign when you reflect how many aovels 
start well and tail off into a weak little flutter before the 
last chapter is reached. The mere writing, too, is notably 
good. There are, perhaps, rather too many characters. 
If a girl has a number of minor lovers, it seems sufficient 
to record the fact: superfluous to bring them on the scene, 
and hustle them off again in the next sentence. The 
heroine, Fay Seymour, is well thought out and conscienti- 
ously drawn. She takes herself seriously, and Miss Bate- 
man falls in with her views. The hero, Captain Trench, is 
well done, too, though we can hardly subscribe to Fay’s 
enthusiasm for him as a man. He did not play very 
straight with women, and Fay had a good deal to forgive. 
So when she is found kneeling before him, ‘‘ as she might 
have knelt to God,” we must own to a mild exclamation of 
‘* Nonsense!” There is some Indian fighting in the course 
of the story. Trench was on frontier duty, and left his 
post to try and prevent another woman from exposing him 
to Fay, to whom he was engaged. During his absence 
the smouldering hill-tribes surrounded the English camp 
and killed the handful of defenders, among them Fay’s 
brother. Trench returned too late, and had to lay down 
his sword in disgrace. 

There is some good repartee in the book, and the 
dialogue generally is bright. As a matter of artistic 
balance the prologue is out of place. Structurally, it 
should be the last chapter in the book, and not the first. 


The Impediment. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Ir is impossible to say much for Zhe Impediment. 
Antiquated as to plot, and not conspicuously neat as to 
treatment, it falls naturally into the category of ordinary 
domestic novels. Only here and there one gets a reminder 
that Mme. de Longgarde can really write fiction if she 
chooses. Zhe Wrong Man was an admirable novel, and 
the sooner its author lifts herself again to the standard of 
that bouk the better. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


A LEAR OF THE STEPPEs. By IvAN TURGENEV. 


Another volume of Mrs. Garnett’s translations from the 
Russian novelist. The three stories contained here are the 
title-story, ‘‘ Faust,” and * Acia.” Many critics consider 
Turgenev’s ‘‘ Lear” the finest short story extant, and Mr. 
Edward Garnett has written an introduction to lay emphasis 
upou its masterly art. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


ABsOLOM’s HAIR. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


A translation from the Norwegian of this vigorous, leonine 
writer. Absolom’s llair is a remarkable study of a sensitive, 
emotional man married to a woman he does not love, and the 
terrible way by which he is led to love her. Another story— 
a thing of a few pages—is bound with it. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Not a hill-top novel, but ‘‘a romance.” ‘‘’Twas at Zell in 
the Zillerthal,” and Florian Wood, “a tiny man of elegant 
proportions,” seeing the peasant women carrying fodder on 
their backs, exclaimed: ‘* How delicious! How charming! 
How essentially picturesque! How characteristically Tyrolean!” 
Mr. Allen’s local colour is strong and accurate, the story having 
been written in the midst of the scenery it describes. (Grant 


Richards. 394 pp. 6s.) 


LINNET. 


**Love 1s Nor 8o Lieut.” By ConstANCE COTTERELL. 


A bright, clever novel, strongly tinctured with Quakerism. 
We are introduced toa household in which “ the old Quaker 
black-and-white, right-and-left, notions of things still obtained. 
To Anthony the woman of fashion was distinctly marked off 
Jezebel and, say, Mme. de Montespan stood 

(Unwin. 6s.) 


into a species. 
on either hand.” 


A WoMAN or IMPULSE. By H. FAtconeR ATLEE. 


Mr. Atlee dedicates his study of love to a French friend, in 
French, and on the second page there is German. The story is 
of an artist who is doomed by a palmist to be the death of one 
woman and to cause grief to another; and who does so. The 
author has an irritating way of dropping into the present 
tense; but it is a readable book. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


DoNA RUFINA. By HeEpser DANIELS. 


A lurid tale of Spanish plotters in an English castle, upon 
whom a pair of cyclists suddenly descend. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 


A HANDFUL or TRUMPs. By J. J. Hewson. 


Comic stories of insurance, annuitants, cotton-broking, and 
other matters. One of the characters is named Knoboddey. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

Mr. Mitford, who has hitherto found his stories in Africa, 
has here wandered to Baluchistan. This tale is of treachery 


and fighting on the Indian frontier, and Mr. Mitford has made, 
as usual, an exciting thing of it. (F.V. White. 6s.) 


Tue Runy Sworp. 


Tue GosPpEL Writ IN STEEL. By ArTHuR PATERSON. 


A novel of the American Civi! War, by the author of A Son 
of the Plains. The title is part of a line in Mrs. Ward Howe’s 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ The hero, John Burletson, 
fights on the Northern side, and among the characters are 
Lincoln and Sherman. (Innes. 6s.) 
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THE SHApow oF LIFE. By MARTEN SrrRone. 

Politics and love in high diplomatic circles. The book 
begins at Vienna, and we are forthwith among earls and 
countesses and beautiful foreigners. A melodrama in dress- 
clothes. (Pearson. 2s. 6d.) 


Seven Nicutrs witn Satan. By J. L. Owen. 
This is ‘‘ the weird story of a man who ‘ went under,’ as the 
phrase goes ; who sank into the world’s whirlpool in the most 
mysterious manner ; who ‘ trusted his love,’ . . . as fair a fiend 
in human shape as ever Satan conjured with.”’ The book is 
freely studded with italicised French words, as belle, atelier, 
(Greening. 3s. 6d.) 
In THE Days GONE By. By GRANVILLE GRAHAM. 
An ordinary novel. When the heroine first sees her lover 
she notes: ‘As I looked a strange sensation came into life 
in my heart, and soon wholly possessed me—a strange, 
enthralling, sweet delirium.” (Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


Séte, salon, tableau, abandon. 


THE REFINER’S FIRE, By M. Hock irre. 
A pleasant story of English country life and of a long rivalry 
between two lovers. There is sufficient incident, and plenty of 
open air. (Cassell. 6s.) 
THE STIGMA. By 8S. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 
The stigma descends from a worldly father, who is sent into 
penal servitude as a fraudulent trustee, to his son, a fine young 
fellow at Oxford. How he finds a wife and fortune, with this 
stigma upon him, is the story. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


By H. A. Hinxson. 


This charming love-story, by the author of Up for the Green, 
is laid in Ireland. A step-mother and her feelings are 
prominent factors in the plot, and the surroundings are those 
of well-to-do Irish families. (John Long. 6s.) 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 


Fourteen stories of Jewish life. The first, ‘‘ Daughters of 
Shem,” is laid in Russia, and deals with a village beauty and a 
new Commissioner of Police. All the stories are laid in Russian 
or Polish villages, and the author writes with knowledge. 
(Greenberg. ) 


WHEN LovE 1s Kryp. 


DAUGHTERS OF SHEM. 


Breakers Ahead ! 


THE ‘‘Man of Kent” (this is one of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
pseudonyms in the British Weekly) writes this week of a 
startling state of affairs in the literary world. He says: 

We hear a great deal about booming and logrolling. No doubt 
the thing exists, but there is a far worse evil on which little 
has been said. I was reluctant to believe it, but I have evidence 
in my possession which shows that there are such things as 
organised conspiracies to destroy the reputation of books and 
authors. There are cliques of which certain journalists are at 
the head. They employ their own bravos. These are usually 
poor creatures, who are glad to have any connexion with their 
chiefs, and on whom they bestow an occasional puff. Men who 
have offended them are made the victims of these bravos. The 
great men do not venture much into the field themselves, but 
they give instruction, and perhaps a little more than that, and 
the thing is done. The time is coming near for an exposure of 
the business, and there will be a flutter when it takes place. 
Happily, there is one great difficulty in the way. Editors and 
proprietors of papers often have consciences, and resent being 
made the instruments of malice. They resent it all the more 
because they invariably find it a most expensive business. 
Besides, the chiefs of the gang are in danger of being betrayed 
by their tools—have, in fact, been betrayed by them. 

To what Dr. Nicoll refers we have no idea; but if such a gang 
really exists the souner the exposure is made the better. 
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Science of Religion: A Retrospect. 
By Prof. F. Max Miiller. 


THERE is one advantage in growing old—one is able to see 
that the world is growing also. Whether it is growing better 
or worse may be left an open question, but it certainly is 
not to-day what we knew it to be, say, fifty years ago. 

Another advantage is that from a distance we can better 
perceive the general drift of a science, the direction in 
which it really has moved and is moving. We are less 
distracted by the books that appear from year to year, 
occupy our attention for a time, and then are forgotten. 
We are better able also to see how books that are now 
almost forgotten have, like sunken rocks, determined the 
undercurrent of the stream of scientific work. 

I can well think back at least fifty years, when I 
attended the first lectures on Religionsgeschichte—History 
of Religions—in the University of Leipzig and afterwards 
at Berlin. These lectures were then strictly confined to 
the Christian and the Jewish religions, and they were 
generally delivered by the professor of Hebrew or by some 
professor belonging to the Faculty of Theology. Nothing 
else was thought worthy of the name of religion at that 
time, not even what existed on the classical soil of Greece 
and Italy. What we now cail the religion of Greeks and 
Romans was then considered as either mere mythology or 
as pagan superstition, and lectures on the popular tradi- 
tions or sacred customs of these two classical countries 
fell naturally to the share of the professors of Greek and 
Latin. As far as I remember, the first German scholar 
who wrote on the religion of the Romans as distinct from 
their mythology was J. A. Hartung. His valuable book, 
Die Religion der Romer, published in 1836, seems to have 
attracted little attention outside of Germany, but it cer- 
tainly marked a new era in the historical study of religion, 
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and is by no means antiquated even now. Hartung's 
admirers and followers expected another work from him 
on the religion of the Greeks, but, unfortunately, he 
died before it was finished, and what was published 
after his death from his MS., Die Religion und 
Mythologie der Griechen, 1865, is not to be compared 
to his first book. The first volume, containing what is 
called a ‘‘ Natural history of heathen religions,” throws 
out some useful hints on the origin and growth of religion 
as then understood. It repeats the usual explanations of 
the origin of mythology. Men, we are told, could not but 
represent to themselves whatever in nature affected them 
with pleasure or pain, as itself animated. This was simple 
Animism, but no attempt was made as yet to explain this 
animistic tendency in man, and to trace it back to its 
real source, a peculiarity of ancient language. ‘hat 
the gods were created by men, and therefore reflect 
in their character the peculiarities of their creators, 
whether savage or civilised, is likewise admitted, and an 
important hint is thrown out that religion and language 
are contemporaneous in their origin, marking the very 
beginnings of social life—in fact, that it is through 
language and religion that man first became man. 

After Hartung’s publications, those who had to lecture 
on the history of religions had to pay more attention to 
the forms of belief and worship among Greeks and 
Romans by the side of Christians and Jews; but the idea 
that pagan religion was of the same kind as the religion 
of Christians and Jews was hardly hinted at as yet. With 
the spreading of Semitic studies beyond the narrow sphere 
of Hebrew, the religion of the Phoonicians in ancient, and 
of Mohammedans in modern times had likewise to be in- 
cluded in the history of religions, while the gradual decipher- 
ment of Egyptian hieroglyphics and of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, added new chapters to this ever-increasing subject. 
The archives of the ancient religion of India and Persia 
were likewise opened, and Chinese missionaries added 
large materials to what was still called the History of 
Religions, not yet the History of Religion. The accumu- 
lation of material had been so sudden and so enormous, 
that no one ventured as yet on a comprehensive study of 
all these forms of faith. The professor of Chinese lectured 
on Confucius and Laotze, the professor of Persian on 
Zoroaster, the professor of Sanskrit on the Vedas and 
Purinas, the professor of Arabic on Mohammed. This 
system lasted for some time ; and it certainly had one great 
advantage: no one lectured on any religion unless he knew 
something of it and not merely about it, unless he knew 
at least the language in which its sacred books were 
written, and was able to appeal to authoritative documents 
in support of his opinions. 

Soon, however, new interests arose. As a comparative 
study of languages had proved quite a new relationship 
between the principal languages of Europe and Asia, it 
was supposed that the same kind of relationship might 
be discovered between the various religions of the ancient 
world also. And soit was. As all Semitic languages had 
one unmistakable type and all Aryan languages another, 
every Semitic religion turned out to possess one physiog- 
nomy, every Aryan religion another. Hence, to derive 
uny Aryan religion from a Semitic source was, in ancient 
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times at least, as impossible and unscientific as to derive 
Greek from Hebrew. Whatever there was of Semitic 
thought and language in any of the Aryan religions was 
of necessity borrowed, and could not claim any organic 
relationship, however interesting it might be for historical 
purposes. It thus became possible to construct historical 
pedigrees of the Semitic as well as of the Aryan religions, 
though, of course, for the earliest periods of their history 
only. 

A new and very critical step was taken soon after. As 
long as these studies remained almost exclusively in the 
hands of scholars and historians, they attempted no more 
than a history of the principal religions of the world. 
Meiner’s Allgemeine kritische Geschichte der Religionen, 1806, 
is a well-known specimen of that class of work. But as facts 
accumulated, the love of generalisation set in, and instead 
of religions and their history, we begin to hear of religion 
as a thing by itself, the same in the South and in the 
North, the same among savage and highly civilised nations. 
Philosophers take the place of historians, and undertake to 
account for the origin, not of such and such a religion, but 
of religion in general, and even to explain the laws which, 
they suppose, governed its development. The history of 
religions was thus supplanted by the history of religion; 
only it was difficult to say where that religion in general 
was to be found. A good example of this class of works 
may be seen in Benjamin Constant’s De la Réligion considérée 
dans sa source, ses formes, et ses développements, 1824-31. This 
represented, no doubt, an advance; but it was a most 
dangerous advance, because it opened the door to all kinds 
of theories long before a sufficient number of facts had 
been accumulated and critically sifted. From an historical 
point of view the historical existence of such a thing as 
religion in general had yet to be proved, while the admission 
of a common pre-historic religion from which all historic 
religions were derived was a mere postulate, pregnant with 
the most misleading deductions, and hardly preferable to 
the belief in a primeval revelation, of which so much was 
written during the eighteenth century. 

Pre-eminent among the leaders of this philosophic 
and generalising movement stand two names, Schelling 
and Hegel. They endeavoured to show that there 
was an intelligible origin not so much for any 
individual religion, but rather for religion in the 
abstract, and that its historical development was 
determined by certain laws—nay, by logical necessi- 
ties—so that it could not have been different from 
what, as history shows us, it has been. Noone can deny 
that this treatment has thrown much unexpected light on 
many of the phases of religious thought, but it is respon- 
sible also for considerable confusion of thought on the 
subject. Where was this general religion to be found 
except in the individual religions ; and where could those 
individual religions be studied except in their sacred 
books, many of which were not yet accessible? Thus it 
happened that not only were many of the facts on which 
some very large theories had been built up very ill-ascer- 
tained, but they had often been adapted to the very 
theories which they were meant to support; so that we 
were left with many theories and with but very few well- 
established facts. 
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Neither Schelling nor Hegel could have read a line 
of the Rig-Veda or the Avesta, yet they assigned to each 
what they supposed its right place in the development : f 
religion. Others compared religions such as Buddhism 
and Christianity, knowing, no doubt, Christianity in its 
present form, but hardly anything authentic or chronologi- 
cally settled of the history of Buddhism, There is, no 
doubt, such a thing as religion in the abstract, or religion 
common to all mankind, but have we any right to identify 
that religion with the few historical religions the history of 
which is known to us ? 

Very soon another step followed. If religion was to 
be studied in the religions of the leading nations of the 
world, why should it not be studied equally well in the 
religions of savage, barbarous, and uncivilised tribes ? 
The question was very natural, but the difficulties in this 
case were enormous. No one without a knowledge of the 
language spoken by such savage tribes, whether a mis- 
sionary or a casual traveller, could claim a hearing from 
serious students. If Schelling did not know either 
Sanskrit or Zend, what did men like De Brosses know of 
the language and of the thoughts of the Negroes on the 
West Coast of Africa, where feiticos (factitia, amulets) 
were supposed to have had their natural home? And 
yet he not only traced the origin of the religious 
views and practices of African Negroes, of which he 
knew next to nothing, back to a worship of fetishes, 
but he boldly proclaimed fetishism to be the origin of 
most, though not yet of all, religions. This last step was 
left to Bastholm. A more preposterous theory has seldom 
been promulgated ; but, as the idea of religion in general 
had once been started and accepted, new attempts were 
made from time to time to find the origin of that general 
religion in some peculiar variety of religion, particularly 
if it happened to be prevalent among races upon a very 
low level of civilisation. Thus totemism, ancestor worship, 
animism were all tried in turn to serve as keys to the 
origin of religion. To say that these theories were built 
up on ‘‘scandalously ill-certified facts” is going too far. 
The stories of savage or barbarous tribes, as collected by 
Klemm, Bastholm, Waitz, and Tylor, cannot claim the 
same authority as the stories collected by Pausanias or by 
Grimm, much contested as even these have been, but they 
are by no means to be rejected altogether, and it would 
be unfair to charge a man such as Waitz, the editor of 
Aristotle’s Organon, with having been uncritical in collect- 
ing his evidence. On the contrary, it was he who 
protested against trusting to the unauthenticated reports 
of travellers and even of missionaries, and who pointed 
out, for instance, that some of the lowest African idolaters 
had always possessed, with all their fetishism, a very 
clear idea of one Supreme Deity. The mistake common 
to all these attempts was their treating religion as one, 
and trying to recognise in the rationale of one the rationale 
of all religions. We may compare the separate streams 
of religion one with the other, and it is no doubt this 
comparative study of religions which has excited the 
greatest interest of late. It has sometimes been called 
Comparative Religion; but if we can form no definite idea 
of religion as such, what shall we think of Comparative 
Religion? A comparative study of bones is called compara- 
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tive anatomy, not comparative bones. Why then should a 
comparative study of religions be called comparative 
religion, and not comparative theology, or a comparative 
study of religion, or simply the Science of religion? Most 
sciences in this age of ours have become comparative even 
without being called so, and as every science is based on 
a comparison of facts, the Science of religion also would 
naturally include a comparison of religions from their 
inevitable mythological beginning to their latest philo- 
sophical aspirations. 

In this comparative theology, however, as much as in 
comparative philology, the beginning must always be 
made with comparing homogeneous or organically related 
religions—Semitic, Aryan, Australian, American or African. 
It may be instructive also to collect coincidences between 
religions that cannot possibly have had the same origin. 
But such casual likenesses can receive a truly scientific 
value in cases only where religions or languages have been 
proved to be genealogically or historically connected. 
There is a large field still open to students of religion— 
first in collecting and critically sifting materials; secondly, 
in discovering coincidences; and thirdly, in finding out, 
if possible, the reason of such coincidences, whether in the 
common nature of the human mind, or in the peculiar 
character of the physical environment which acted on the 
human mind in different parts of the world and in 
successive periods of its historical development. If, as is 
now generally admitted, mythology was the first attempt at 
a poetical interpretation of the most important phenomena 
of nature, we can easily see how there was an easy transition 
from these efforts to know all the causes of things (rerum 
cognoscere causas) to the higher efforts to know the cause of 
all things. And if we remember that the nature of Aryan 
speech was such that it could at first express agents only— 
doers, not things done; rainers not rain; lighteners, not 
lightnings, it is not difficult to understand how the agents 
in the great and constantly present drama of Nature 
were merged at last in the Supreme Agent, the Author 
and Ruler of all things. On tiis point all serious scholars 
seem to be agreed, however they may differ, and honestly 
differ, on certain points of detail. 
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Nor labour kills us; no, nor joy: 
The incredulity and frown, 

The interference and annoy, 
The small attritions wear us down. 


The little gnat-like buzzings shrill, 
The hurdy-gurdies of the street, 
The common curses of the will— 
These wrap the cerements round our feet. 


And more than all, the look askance 
Of loving souls that cannot gauge 

The numbing touch of circumstance, 
The heavy toll of heritage. 


It is not Death, but Life that slays ; 
The night Jess mountainously lies 
Upon our lids, than foolish day’s 
Importunate futilities ! 
"rom ** I'he Alhambra, and Other Poems,” 
by F. B. Money-Coutts, 
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Experiments in Parody. 


‘‘Mary had a Little Lamb.’’—V. 


WE are privileged to give this week some extracts from 
a romance based by a neo-Dumasian upon the quotation 
at the head of this article: 
THe Gur or Srert. 
From Chapter 1. 

Little did I think in my hot and lusty youth that in the 
sere and yellow leaf I should ever be sitting here, 
surrounded by my grandchildren, preparing for the task 
of telling the story of those brave days. Nor should I, but 
for the sweet dominion of winsome Mary at my side— 
winsome still and beautiful withal, in spite of her ninety 
years and her silvered hair—who bids me write out the 
history exactly as the words come, recking nought of 
literary cunning. For I am no scholar, nor ever was, but 
a plain fighting man, who, though his hundredth birthday 
is long passed, and his active life behind him, can yet, 
mark you, crack a skull at a pinch, or handle the rapier to 
some purpose. For we oldsters are not to be sneered at 
because we totter on crutches. Why, I remember our 
master at the schoolhouse, old Master Barnabas Ferrule, 
saying to me—and it was on the very day that the seu 
brought the strange man from Arran to our village, and 
with him so much disaster and turmoil—I remember him 
saying... 

From Chapter XXX. 


“The lamb! The lamb!” she cried. ‘Save that 
Save that!” 

I was hot pressed. The pursuers were close behind me; 
but how could I have done aught but obey my love’s 
behest? A doorway suddenly came into view, and I 
sprang to it and set my back to the wall. Then, seizing 
my dagger in my left hand, I wound my cloak swiftly 
round my arm for a shield, and, drawing my rapier, stood 
at bay. I was only just in time; they were on me—thirty 
desperate men, armed to the teeth, and sworn to my 
destruction. It was no case for the refinements of carte 
and tierce. I could but thrust and parry, parry and thrust, 
with all my strength. A devil of attack entered into me, 
and I drew blood with every lunge. Fortunately, they 
came at me like wild beasts; for the more they raged the 
more I grew self-possessed. My wrist seemed made of 
steel, and gradually the enemy decreased. De Corum was 
the first to fall, pierced to his black heart ; then De Shabille, 
run through the throat; then De Lirium, spitted like a 
capon. These were the leaders; and I knew that, once 
they bit the dust, my task was easy. The rest I slew with 
a few deft strokes, ever and anon spurred to renewed vigour 
by the bleating of the lamb above the din of conflict. 

I turned from the scene sick with slaughter. The 
ground ran red. Although the cloak on my arm was cut 
to ribbons, I had not received a scratch. 

From Chapter XL. (the last), 

But it is time to stop. There is a gentle presence in the 
old wainscoted room, and two soft hands are laid lovingly 
on my eyes, while the sweet voice I know so well, and 
must ever obey, says, in tender accents: ‘“‘ There, Hugo, 
that will do, You must not tire the dear public.” 
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Academy Portraits. 
Mr. Henry James. 


“Ivy what your Majesty commands be possible, your 
Majesty may count it as already done. If it be impossible, 
your Majesty may rest assured that it shall be done.” 

The historic answer of the French courtier symbolises, 
in a way, the attitude—or, at least, one of the attitudes — 
of Mr. Henry James towards his art. Mr. James is 
constantly undertaking the impossible—and constantly 
achieving it. Like Will Locksley at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
he proposes a target which, by the common consent of 
archers, no man can hit; and then, easily, lightly, almost 
casually it might seem, he raises his bow, and hits it. 

It is, however, no question of a mere tour-de-force, of a 
mere feat. The feat, indeed, is always there, for us to rub 
our eyes at; but the feat is never anything more than a 
means toanend. And theend is always a desirable, an 
important end. The end is the creation of a desirable, 
important, significant picture. 

Mr. James himself (Mr. James the critic) has more than 
once reminded us that the writer of stories is, after all, 
just a painter of pictures. And if, when we look at one of 
Mr. James’s completed pictures, we shake our lieads in 
bewilderment, and say, ‘‘No—the thing was impossible! 
And yet, somehow, he has done it!”—that is because 
Mr. James never allows himself to choose anything easier 
than an impossible subject. Yet to be sure, directly 
Mr. James has treated it, anyone with half an eye can 
perceive that the subject was rich with interest. But, 
beforehand, if the same subject had offered itself to you 
or me, it would either have been disinissed as impossible, 
or it would have been tried and botched. It would have 
been impossible, because it would have been a subject all 
of most delicate, most elusive shades, half-tones, in the 
most complicated interplay —difficult to see, impossible to 
catch, impossible to fix. 

Most painters of pictures prudently confine their efforts 
to the representation of the wholly obvious; and verily 
these have their reward—theirs is the ‘picture of the 
season,” the ‘‘ book of the year.” A few more intrepid 
spirits (Childe Rolands approaching the Dark Tower) dare 
the half-obvious, the clear obscure. But Mr. James 
boldly attacks visions to the common eye invisible—paints 
them, and makes them visible and lovely. 

“The story that can be told is not worth telling.”” One 
might almost fancy that Mr. James had emblazoned that 
proverb over his study-door. Rigorously, invariably, he 
sets himself to tell the story that cannot be told, and tells 
it. Who else could have told the story of What Masie 
Knew, or the story of ‘‘The Private Life,” or the story 
of “The Coxon Fund,” or the story of “The Altar of the 
Dead,” to select a few of Mr. James’s stories at haphazard ? 
Above all, who else could have told the story of ‘The 
Turn of the Screw,” in Mr. James’s latest volume, Z'he 
Two Magics? Somebody, writing elsewhere the other 
day of that masterpiece, suggested that the power 
which had enabled Mr. James to “bring it off” was 
nothing less than ‘‘a third magic.” And, indeed, to tell 
the story of two little English children pursued to their 
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destruction by two particularly hideous and evil ghosts, 
and not to make the story ugly, not to make it horrible, 
sinister, repulsive, not to make it ridiculous either, but to 
make it beautiful, simply and entirely beautiful, might 
well strike one as a performance requiring supernatural 
aid. Analysed, however, ‘the third magic” will perhaps 
turn out to be just a finer, intenser insight than that of 
other artists, served by a technique nearer to perfection. 
Mr. James sees with a larger, clearer, and more considerate 
imagination. He sees his subject not as a spot, detached, 
isolated; he sees it in its place, as part of a whole, of a 
system. And the dimmest thing, seen thus, becomes 
suddenly vivid, because its meaning is seen, ‘because it 
illuminates the meaning of the whole. The slightest 
incident or accident, the most trifling accessory, seen thus, 
becomes essential, and therefore impressive. And things 
which, detached, isolated, would seem ugly, become 
beautiful, seen thus, because they are seen as a part of 
what Mr. James himself has called “the figure in the 
carpet.” When the story of “‘The Turn of the Screw” 
was first revealed to Mr. James, he saw the beauty in it, 
the beauty that would have remained invisible to most of 
us, because he saw the story not as an episode, separated 
from the rest of life, but as an instance, illustrative of the 
rest of life; and he presents it to us not as an anecdote, 
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but, tacitly, as an illustration. He presents it to us as a 
moment in a continuity, related to the life that had gone 
before it, that went on about it, that came after it. And 
so he succeeds in making us see it as beautiful too—as all 
saturated and suffused with beauty. 

An intenser, finer insight, served by a technique nearer 
to perfection, a freer, firmer, more accomplished hand, and 
guided, restrained, by a more exacting, a more sensitive 
literary conscience—that is the word one first feels impelled 
to speak, when asked to speak a word about Mr. Henry 
It is by no means the only word, itis by no means 
the last word. The last word of all, in speaking of any 
artist, must of course be temperament. But the tempera- 
ment, golden and generous, human and sympathetic, 
exalted, fastidious, chivalrous, that glows through every 
page of Mr. James’s writing, that warms every sentence, 
that gives to every syllable the ring of the living voice— 
that would be the theme for another and a far more 
ambitious study than the present 


James. 


Henry Harwanp. 


Vandalism in Florence. 


Gibson records how in the fifth century Rhodogast the 
Goth led his hordes to Florence, how St. Ambrose of 
Milan had a dream of the deliverance of the city, and 
how Stilicho, hemming up the invaders on the ridges of 
Fiesole, won for a second time the title of Deliverer of 
Italy. ‘To-day a new danger threatens Florence and there 
is no Stilicho to avert. Urged on by greedy building 
contractors, the municipal council has set itself to turn the 
medisval city into a bad Italian imitation of a Haus- 
mannised Paris. Ancient buildings fall on every side. 
A few years ago, the beautiful Mercato Vecchio was 
turned into a bran-new Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and 
adorned with the equestrian statue of a king. This was 
bad enough; but had this been all protest might have 
been stayed. For, indeed, the size of the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele and its rich shops make it an obvious safety- 
valve for the blowing off of those childish revolutions 
which the Florentine loves. Whereby spots of greater 
importance go unscathed. But apparently this is not to 
be all. This spring the pick-axe of the housebreaker was 
busy in the narrow wynds of the Ghetto. And now an 
almost incredible rumour has reached us, to the effect that 
it is proposed to dismantle the Ponte Vecchio, together 
with a palazzo—we suppose the Palazzo Guicciardini— 
hard by, in order to carry a tram-line along the Via 
Guicciardini to the Pitti. The thing would be an 
iniquity. Built in the fourteenth century by Taddeo 
Gaddi, the Ponte Vecchio, with its double line of gold- 
smiths’ stalls and Vasari’s gallery between the Uffizi and 
the Pitti above, with its low arches and the central open- 
ing through which the sunset light shoots down to the 
Ponte alle Grazie, is one of the most characteristic and 
most beautiful structures in Florence. If a tramway to 


the Pitti is needed at all—which, of course, it is not—it 
might just as well start from the Via Tornabuoni and run 
over the Ponte 8. Trinitd and along the Via Maggio. 
That would hurt nobody very much. 
what can be done? 


The question is, 
A Societa per la Difesa di Firenze 
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Antica has already been formed in Florence itself, with 
Prince Corsini, Priace Strozzi, Prof. Villari, Dr. Biagi, and 


many other eminent men among its members. This 
society feels that its hands would be strengthened by some 
expression of English and American opinion in its favour. 
For the backbone of the municipal contention is that the 
proposed changes will make Florence more attractive to 
the forestieri; that more tramways and gayer streets will 
result in an increased stream of live into the coffers of the 
hotels. And it isimportant to convince the municipality, if 
possible, that that will not be so. A memorial on the 
subject is already in circulation. 








The Contributors’ Playground. 
** The Irish Note.” 


“Many of the anecdotes passing as Irish,” says Mr. 
Michael M‘Donagh, in his Jrish Life and Character, just 
issued by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, “ entirely lack the 
Irish note.” What now, asks the bewildered Saxon, is 
‘the Irish note”? Go to, man! A neighbour of Mr. 
Gibert White, of Selborne (so that delightful person 
himself relates), once tried the birds with a pitch-pipe set 
at concert pitch, and found that the owls all hooted in 
B-flat, but could not by any means ascertain the night- 


ingale’s key. 
What of that? This, of that: the Irish note is not the 
nightingale’s, but it has just so much in common 


with that bird’s note that pitch-pipe tests are applied 
to it in vain. Hence no man and no woman can 
say what it is, howbeit by one and another it may be 
pointed out to be here or there. It is in every anecdote 
that is told in Mr. M‘Donagh’s Jrish Life and Character, 
bating one, the following: ‘ ‘Economy!’ exclaimed an old 
squire, on whom a friend had been urging the necessity 
of retrenchment, ‘Economy! faix, it isn’t a bad thing if 
it doesn’t descend to meanness.” The note in that is not 
Irish ; it is Scotch. An anecdote in the same chapter (the 
subject of it is ‘‘ The Old Irish Squire”) runs: “I'll cut 
you off with a shilling, you young bla’guard,’ said the 
Irish squire to his son, with whom he had had a quarrel. 
‘Where will you get the shilling?’ retorted the youth.” 
The note in that is Irish; but why does Mr. M‘Donagh 
imply that the suppression of the & before g is peculiar 
to Ireland? ‘ We may write cupboard,” says an English 
grammarian, ‘ but we must pronounce it cubboard.” One 
feels that it is merely the disreputable character of the 
word that prevented that grammarian from adding: ‘‘ We 
may write blackguard, but we must pronounce it blagguard.” 
Surely the word is thus pronounced all over the British 


islands. 
Exsa D’Esterre-KeEeE ina. 





Ingoldsby. 
Ir you wish to learn that you are growing old, there are 
few better ways than to pick up one of the books that 
delighted your youth, and expect as you read to recapture 
the old joy. 
When I sat down the other evening to Dent’s new edition 
of The Ingoldsby Legends, it was with no shade of misgiving 
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I remembered the good times that the book had led to 
when I read it first, when I was anything from twelve to 
sixteen. Once, I remembered, a master—a cleric—found 
me with it on a Sunday afternoon and was for confiscation 
until I pointed out that the author was a clergyman too. 
Thinking over that answer now, I can see merit in it 
which I had no notion of then; and it was probably his 
appreciation of the point that decided him to be lenient. 
These things and others I recalled as I carried the book 
home; and I recalled also how I had never from that time 
to this read a line of it, or met with a line save at Mr. 
Brandram’s recitals. And having thus prepared for 
action, I began to read. 

Lowell has said, somewhere, that there is something 
passionate in the recoil of the man from the idols of the 
boy, and the phrase came to mind as I turned Barham’s 
My recoil was complete, I could not laugh. I 
could not be interested. ‘‘‘ Bring me my boots,’ said the 
Baron”’—even that failed to make its old appeal. “‘A 
thousand devils,’ growled Sir Guy ’’—it left me unmoved. 
I could see the mechanism at work. There is no longer, 
for me, fun in the term “ Old Nick”; odd mixtures of 
archaism and modernity have ceased to amuse me; I am 
left tranquil by elaborate efforts to avoid mentioning 
trousers and certain portions of the anatomy. The merits 
of death and dissection as a subject for jest have dwindled 
away. I even found that some of my favourite passages 
now refuse to scan. 

It is all very sad, but whether my fault or Barham’s I 
cannot say. Time is a great leveller, and for me, at any 
rate, he has overthrown Thomas Ingoldsby. It may be 
that schoolboys still find him mirthful, still delight in his 
slang and his jocular irreverences, his high spirits, his 
copious digressions, and his acrobatic rhyming feats. I 
hope they do. I hope that schoolboys still—as I once did 
—revel in this book. I should like to know that they do. 


leaves. 


But, personally, I have read it for the last time. I must 
be growing old. K. 
Parables. 
Defect. 


A wisE man looked at the world, and laughed. 

And an altruist offered him reproof, saying, ‘‘ There is 
occasion for tears, one would think!” 

“Tears of blood are not to be compassed by all of us,” 
answered the wise man. 

Definition. 

* You call him poet!” quoth the shepherd. 
it to be a poet?” 

““Why, marry,” quoth the fool, ‘‘’tis to sit in the sun 
and think of a sweet word, and then to think of the fellow 


to 499 


** What is 


Excused. 

‘“‘T was particularly anxious that you should remain 
with Mister Splitverse,” frowned Apollo. 

“But he is a dreadful person,” wept the little Muse. 
“He kept on saying, ‘Sing, Muse!’ in parenthesis, all 
the time: and at last I shouted, ‘Sing yourself!’ and 
came away.” 

“‘ Ah—well—of course!” remarked Apollo. 

T. W.H C. 
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Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


I ave received from the Mereure de France three volumes 
that may fitly be described as studies of the deepest moral 
and physical horrors of insanity. Affixed to Auguste 
Strinberg’s Inferno is a portrait of the author. It is a 
portrait of a creature scarcely less revolting to the eye 
than the book is to the intelligence. Women can rest at 
ease. When they look at that appalling head, they may 
tell themselves that the misogyny of Strinberg is but part 
of a pitiable disease. I believe it was George Egerton 
who informed us that only Nietsche and Strinberg, neither 
of them sane, understood and measured the inherent 
badness of woman. The portrait of Strinberg adequately 
explains and justifies his attitude to a sex that cannot 
possibly have proved more merciful to him than nature. 
It is a head to haunt you into the darkness of sleep as 
a nightmare; a head to quicken the pulses with terror 
and repulsion; a head to sicken with loathing, not even 
soothed by pity. 

Turn to the contents of these two French translations 
of Strinberg’s Inferno and Axel Borg. M. Marcel Reja 
writes a preface to prove that the Jnferno is something 
more than literature : 

If we understand by literature an artificial means of 
enchaining ingenious fictions, an agreeable pastime of 
embroideries and /ioritures fit to recreate the simple minds 
of the crowd or to make the delight of the lettered and of 
dilettanti, a clever combination of syllables and images 
destined only to caress the ears of some lounger or other, 
or to distract by an inoffensive diversion his spirit, wearied 
by so many heavy and serious enterprises—this book, the 
first of a series, is not literature. 


No, it certainly is not literature. We need no solemn 
preface to assure us of this. Books have dealt with 
insanity profoundly and poignantly. It is not a pleasant 
theme, but one can conceive it so treated as either to prove 
literature or a human document. Jnferno is simple raving 
of the most blasphemous and atrocious kind, unillumined 
by the faintest ray of intellect. What M. Reja describes 
as Strinberg’s “genius of audacity and intuition” is 
simply maundering ruffianism. No sane reader could 
wade through such insensate trash without a sensation 
of nausea. The one redeeming feature of it is the note of 
suffering. The work purports to be autobiographical, 
since the writer names himself as Strinberg frequently 
throughout the volume. He grossly abandons wife and 
child in order to live the free life of the intellect, and 
comes to Paris in 1894. He describes his wife as his 
‘“‘ beautiful jailor, who spied upon the days and nights of 
his soul, guessed his secret thoughts, watched the course 
of his ideas, was jealous of his aspirations towards the 
unknown.” ‘The old tale, the sickening tale of genius 
misunderstood. As if there is an atom of difference 
between the philosopher’s and the bootblack’s duties to 
home and society! It is a sad thing if talent is supposed 
to do nothing better for us than turn out inconsequent 
blackguards. He complacently adds: ‘‘ Having to choose 
between love and knowledge, I decided for supreme know- 
ledge, and the sacrifice of my affections made me forget 
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the innocent victim immolated on the altar of my ambition 
or of my vocation.”” When one diligently wades through 
the long, closely printed confession, and discovers the void 
of that ambition, the futility of that vocation, one asks 
oneself if it would not have been wiser of the writer to 
stay quietly at home with wife and child, and await the 
great deliverance in silent dignity. Instead, Strinberg flies 
from hotel to hotel in search of quiet, quarrels with his 
shadow, howls against God and humanity, and spits upon 
woman. But, as I have said, the abominable ravings 
are redeemed by the ravages of moral and intellectual 
suffering. The book is neither decent nor tolerable 
reading, but it is the divagations of a soul in pain. 

Axel Borg is, on the contrary, a novel. Long and dull 
and brutal, the prolonged assertion of the author’s mis- 
ogony. But it cannot offend any intelligent woman; she 
feels in the presence of this half-witted philosopher who 
foams at her, at her beauty, at her power, like a caged 
beast, that she has so eminently the best of it. The most 
extraordinary things appear to happen in Sweden as 
commonplace events in flirtation. Axel and the beautiful 
heroine, half engaged, go out in a boat to picnic on a rock. 
They eat a luxurious meal, clink champagne glasses, and 
then the young girl, remote from towels and bathing- 
machines, calmly proposes that they shall bathe. Axel 
finds the proposal slightly risky, and declines. He walks 
away, while the young Swedish lady unrobes herself and 
plunges into the sea. In a few minutes she returns on dry 
land and joins her lover. Are these the manners of Sweden ? 
I am particularly curious to know how that girl managed 
Perhaps she only took off her jacket, 
and plunged into the sea in her gown and boots, and dried 


without a towel. 


them on the sands. 

Le Roy is the third extraordinary book the Mercure de 
France has lately published. After all, the ravings of 
Strinberg reveal something to us. He loathes women and 
he is profoundly miserable. The one may possibly be 
But such a novel as Le Roy 
is the very inanity of madness. There is a single page in 
it that may be read with interest. The hero, Louis XX. 
of France, the descendant of Naundorf, is brought before 
an English magistrate for a vulgar crime: ‘ Gentlemen,” 
he says, “‘ it is certain that my ancestor, Louis XIV., would 
have been surprised to learn that his last descendant would 
one day stand accused before a tribunal. 


the consequence of the other. 


But since it seems 
that one may not move in this world without knocking up 
against policemen, juries, and judges, I amas well pleased 
to be before you as any other. The place is fine, and I 
am free to attribute all these handsome robes and magnifi- 
cent wigs to the honour that is due tome. One is, after 
all, well off here. It has often pleased my ancestors to 
relieve their majesty in yielding to the epigrams of their 
buffoons. Gentlemen, you have my permission to act as 
you like toward me, Since my cousin of England offers 
me comedy, I accept it complete. All right, gentlemen.” 

H. L. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Str Atrrep Mityer has come home, but he does not 
want another banquet. That which was given him before 
he left England as Governor of Cape Colony beats all 
records of such banquets in the brilliance of the hosts and 
in the glory of the laudations of the guest. Having a 
good literary instinct in life, he does not want an anti- 
climax. Sir Alfred Milner coming home from Cape Town 
and Sir William Butler going out to take command of the 
troops there, crossed each other on mid-ocean in ships that 
passed in the night. But Sir William Butler will find 
plenty of interesting people left in the colony to welcome 
him—Mr. Schreiner, to wit, and, possibly, his sister, 
whose South African Farm Sir William agrees with Sir 
Charles Dilke in regarding as the most remarkable 
Colonial product in our literature. A near neighbour of 
Sir William Butler’s will be Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who has 
an unbounded admiration for Napoleon, and keeps his 
bust constantly before him. Sir William, who has long 
been a close student of Napoleon, and will shortly publish 
the result of his studies, is, as chance has it, the bearer 
of a message of greeting to Mr. Rhodes from the Empress 
Eugenie. One can imagine what these two men will talk 
about far into the night: not the Rand, not the Raid, not 
the methods of the modern maker of millions, but the 
vanquished man of Waterloo, whose ghost haunts the 
literary and journalistic workshops of the England of 
to-day, from Mr. Meredith’s to that of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. 

Tue wind blew wildly from the East on Saturday: the 
malignant wind for the child, however closely cradled and 
curtained. A poet and mother—there is no mistaking 
her hand in any word of it—fashioned a prayer which 
appeared that afternoon in the Pall Mall Gazette : 


Thou, Lord, who holdest in Thy hand 

The four great winds at Thy command, 
Now, bid the East Wind wander mourning 
In deserts vast and burning. 

But bid Thy West Wind blow again, 

Thou, Lord, that rulest earth and main, 
And all the little flower-sweet faces 

Shine in the sunny places. 


London read it at night to the accompaniment of the 
wailing East wind; but on Sunday morning the city 
awoke to find, indeed, the West wind blowing. 


Lorp Beaconsri£xp is still the sport of the story-teller. 
The other day it was Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s turn. He 
told the tale of an alleged insincerity of speech by Lord 
Beaconsfield, which Browning recorded with pleasure and 
brought down on himself the rebuke of Gladstone: ‘‘ Do 
you call that amusing, Browning? I call it devilish.” 
Canon MacColl, who ought to be accepted as an authority 
on Gladstonian manners, says this story is a myth. To 
begin with, Gladstone never used rude words. ‘‘I never 
knew anyone,” he says, ‘‘ whose conversation was so free 
from violent expletives, and I am sure he never used the 
word ‘devilish’ as descriptive of anyone.” The Sultan, 
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perhaps, would dissent; and, speaking from a small 
experience of talks with Gladstone, the present writer can 
recail a ‘“‘For God’s sake” sort of excitement in his 
phrases, with no provocation to it whatever. 


However, the Canon goes on to tell the “ real” story, 
He sat between Browning and White at one of Gladstone’s 
breakfast parties in Harley-street in 1878. Browning, he 
says, parodied the music-hall song of the moment : 

I don’t want to fight ; 
But, by Jingo, if I do, 
The man whose head I’d like to punch 
Is Beaconsfield, the Jew. 

Then Browning burst out with the statement that Beacons- 
field was “the greatest liar living.” Unfortunately 
Browning himself is dead, or one would scarcely need now 
to scrutinize words which he probably would repudiate 
as wild comedy, but which are now set down in the dullest 
seriousness. And this was Browning’s premiss. He had 
been, two years earlier, to an Academy banquet where 
Lord Beaconsfield had spoken in public of ‘the extra- 
ordinary display of the imaginative faculty in the pictures 
of the year”; but, after the dinner, on being asked by 
Mr. Browning (whom he had accosted asa stranger—a 
likely story!) what he thought of the pictures, had replied, 
“stroking his chin” (which was not one of his tricks), 
that they were ‘‘wofully” (which was not one of his 
words) ‘ lacking in the imaginative faculty.”” To complete 
the story, Gladstone appears not as the rebuker of Brown- 
ing’s levity, but as the mollifier of his wrath. ‘I think 
you take Lord Beaconsfield too seriously, Mr. Browning. 
I have often known him to make false statements, but false 
statements are not necessarily lies,” and so on. It is a 
little irony of fate that the other day in a Liberal club of 
high name one member, in perfect good humour, wished to 
accuse another of a “false statement, not necessarily a 
lie,” and he said, ‘‘ You told a Gladstone.” 


What, then, is the real bearing of the story? For- 
tunately, in the absence of Browning and Gladstone and 
Beaconsfield, we have, at any rate, Beaconsfield’s own 
words at the Academy banquet, and they disprove at once 
any silly talk in doubt of his sincerity—of such sincerity 
as is asked of a guest from whom is demanded a 
speech. The simple truth is, that Lord Beaconsfield, who 
knew little of art, and who cared less for paintings of 
‘** Madonnas and saints and martyrs,’ as he once implied, 
wanted English life treated by English artists. He 
decided that classic or religious paintings by Englishmen 
were an anomaly; and he thought they should be the 
illustrators of their own national literature. If they did that, 
he thought them “creative” or ‘‘ imaginative”; and if 
they didn’t, then he thought them imitative. In the 
Academy under discussion he found a few pictures which 
answered his description of the “ imaginative,” and he 
said so in his speech; but there was nothing at all 
contradictory in his private admission to any one 
who had heard his exception that the bulk of the 
paintings were wanting in imagination — a truism, 
whichever way you take it. And it so happens 
that we know he adhered to the very word of that 
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impugned Academy speech with a tenacity rare to 
him. It was one of the few speeches of his which, as a 
useful Fate would have it, he referred to at a later date 
and fully confirmed. Speaking at another Academy 
banquet, that of 1879, he said: ‘‘On one occasion, the 
last on which I addressed you, I ventured to express the 
opinion that I saw symptoms significant of a high order of 
imagination which I believed would ultimately produce 
results of which our country might be proud. That 
opinion has been questioned and cavilled at; yet I am not 
prepared to give it up.” Lord Beaconsfield is dead, as 
Mr. Balfour remarked ; but, being dead, he yet speaketh ; 
and in this case his words put the misinformed makers or 
the blundering repeaters of posthumous gossip utterly to 
rout. In a sense peculiar to himself, Lord Beaconsfield, 
without a biography, is at the mercy of posterity; and 
until that record is made it becomes a point of honour, in 
any Memoirs of the Moment, to examine with critical and 
acquainted eyes the spurious coin, bearing his image and 
superscription, that is passed from time to time into cheap 
currency. 





Mr. Frank Harris may be retiring from the Saturday 
Review “owing to ill-health,” as the daily papers say; 
but he looked very well, and seemed to be in the best of 
spirits, at the little banquet last Saturday night, which 
brought him and his staff once more together. I am 
glad to think that Mr. Harris’s marked abilities are not 
likely to be wanting an early field for their activity, all 
rumours about his health to the contrary. 


Tue death of Lord Lathom places in the gift of the 
Queen the very coveted post of Lord Chamberlain. 
The salary of £2,000 is a good deal augmented by small 
perquisites, and, in the days of decreased rents, many 
peers of large landed possessions have found that amount 
of pocket-money a convenience, notably the Earl of Ken- 
mare, who had spent a large sum in entertaining the 
Queen in Ireland in the days of his prosperity, and whom, 
therefore, the Queen was particularly glad to appoint. 
The death of Sir Stuart Knill removes a man, of amiable 
enough character, whom accident, rather than any great 
personal capacity, brought into prominence in civic life ; 
and Sir George Baden-Powell’s death gives a division of 
Liverpool the opportunity of going to the poll. The Hon. 
Norman Grosvenor, with a name little known in public, 
was a man whose graces and accomplishments will be 
missed by a large circle of music-loving and poetry-loving 
friends. 


Things Seen. 
The Mother. 


Sue was a dull, ill-favoured, uncleanly-looking woman. 
And on her lap slept a baby, unlovely, and of the 
“ neglected ’’ stamp. 
And suddenly the child stirred, and began to wail. And 
the woman huddled it to her breast, and rocked it there, 
and said, “‘ Hush—my flower !” 
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Monday Morning. 


Ir was last Monday morning. You may remember it! 
The fog was black; the rain was persistent; the air was 
raw. I had splashed my way through muddy lanes to 
catch the early train at a mean, shelterless country station. 
There I stood—dripping, unhappy, coughing—waiting for 
The station-master—damp and asthmatic — 
stood by my side. We did not speak: it was not a 
morning for the amenities. As we stood there I heard 
the crunch of heavy feet advancing up the gravel path, 
towards the station. He came through the little gate— 
a big, bucolic man with a heavy jaw, and a large un- 
healthy face. Passing us without greeting he raised his 
eyes for a moment, sniffed at the black, bleared landscape, 
and said quietly: !” Then he 


the train. 


“Tail, smiling morn! 
passed on. ‘When I’m dry,” I reflected, “I think I 


may laugh.” 


Acceptance. 


Otp Ringrose was sitting hunched up in his hard 
wooden chair in the cottage kitchen. I could see he was 
dying. He had refused to take to his bed upstairs, for, as 
he observed, ‘‘ them stairs is that narrow for to bring you 
down.” 

“ Ay,” said the wife, “t’ould man’s going. I tells him 
I'll spare no hexpense, but get him well sided [ buried }.” 

T’ould man coughed feebly. 

‘Yo’ want a noo pair stays, missus,” he said. 

“Well now, I do want a noo pair stays; but Ringrose,” 
I says, ‘‘ I’ll see you well sided fust, and I wall.” 


Natives. 


Tue smack lay idly in mid-stream. I knew the men were 
below deck, for it was the dinner-hour, and the one o’clock 
hush had fallen on the endless dykes and on those wide 
Essex waters. ‘ Dan, ahoy!”’ I shouted; and presently, 
rowed thither by a sturdy boy, I stepped on board. The 
sail went up, and the dredge-nets splashed into the stream. 
Then began a multiplicity of duties. The boat tacked and 
tacked, covering a certain area to a nicety. The dredge- 
nets were drawn up once for every tack, and were emptied 
of their wet loads of oysters, sea-weeds, star-fish, and 
crabs. All that afternoon my curiosity kept its edge when 
the nets came up. What horror, what jewel, might they 
not contain? Splash, again, went the nets into the water, 
and mop and bucket made all clean. It was tack and 
dredge and mop and “ Duck your head, sir!” for three 
hours. We seemed to travel, but we never transgressed 
the limits of that hedgeless field. My perspectives 
changed, but they recurred; and the one element of pro- 
gress of which I could be certain was in the baskets. 
These were filling with three-year-old oysters—“ half- 
wear ’—which we were collecting for Whitstable. 

At five o’clock we stopped work; and almost before I 
was aware of it we were bowling down the river, the 
second in a line of four white-sailed smacks, to the oyster- 
beds. There we put our half-wear to bed in the tanks. 
The smacksmen shouted and greeted each other in the 
falling twilight, and went off home in twos and threes. I 
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chose t» linger. And at last I saw only the brief November 
day burning low over the water, only the lines of masts 
and cordage on the apple-green sky, and the river crinkling 
coldly round the bows of sundry smacks and yachts. And 
I thought of the man who sits with a tub of oysters in 
front of him at the Café Monico. 








The Book Market. 


Do Prolific Authors Tire the Public ? 


One of our bookseller correspondents wrote to us the other 
day as follows: ‘Prolific authors appear to tire out 
their patrons. At present Anthony Hope is at his high- 
water mark. Other authors who have been prominent are 
on the wane. Authors who have published twelve books 
should be suppressed.”” We have asked other of our book- 
seller correspondents to favour us with their comments on 
these statements; they have done so and we print their 
replies below : 


Lonpon, EC.—‘It depends. Where a ‘little master,’ like 
Asterisk, exhausts all his types in six novels, a genius like Mr. 
Meredith may produce thirty ever-living romances with hardly any 
appreciable loss of power, and to the continued delight of his 
readers. It is purely a question of literary capital. It is true that 
once popular novelists, when they now issue a book, cannot rely on 
the public support that they had in days goneby. It would then 
have been sufficient to say, ‘Oh, here is a new novel by So-and-so’ 
to sell it. But now the public say : ‘What! he still writing? I am 
tired of him ; give me someting new.’” 


Lonpon, W.—‘“ In our opinion several of our leading novelists 
are producing their works so rapidly that the quality has con- 
siderably deteriorated, and the demand has suffered in consequence. 
On the other hand, the reputation of our leading lady novelist (who 
produces a novel about once in two years) is fully maintained, her 
last. work having sold quite as well as any of its predecessors. It is 
quite true that there is very little demand for novels by some writers 
who have been very popular in the past,” 


BIRMINGHAM.—“ We do not find that ‘prolific authors’ tire 
out their readers, so long as the writers have a story to 
tell. It is quite true that many authors now living have 
wearied their readera—not on account of the many booke they 
write, but because the author jas to tell a story, and not 
because ‘he has a story to tell.’ Such old friends as Mr. Grant 
Allen, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Wm. Black, Mr. George Macdonald, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, and others have been crowded out : new books 
by these authors cause little, if any, excitement. Mr. Blackmore 
and Miss Braddon are exceptions, for their new books sell as freely 
as ever. None of the authors who are now prominent are ‘on the 
wane,’ All new books by Mr. Kipling, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, 
Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Conan Doyle, 
Edoa Lyall, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Gilbert Parker—all these 
sell far better to-day than they have done in the past. We should 
say that the diminished popularity of certain ‘old established’ 
authors is owing to the simple fact that they now fail to charm ; 
all know their plots, their language, and their episodes—may 
we say their mannerisms? Notwithstanding, we would not 
‘ suppress’ them.” 


ANOTHER correspondent writes to us from this city: “We 
could name several authors, who have recently enjoyed great 
popalarity, who are ‘already on the wane.’ We emphatically protest 
against the ever-increasing system on the part of new authors who, 
after issuing a new book which has been a success, immediately 
flood the ma-ket with immature works which, in the great majority 
of cases, have been written years previously, a system which is most 
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injurious to everyone concerned in the making of books. We think 
publishers, especially some of the newer ones, are equally to blame 
for this unfortunate state of affairs owing to their eagerness to 
publish work by a rising young author, whether it is good, bad, or 
indifferent, so long as they can get his or her name in their 
catalogues,” 


Buxton.—“ In reply to your proposition, ‘that prolific authors 
tire out their patrons,’ in the course of many years’ experience of 
a circulating library we find that so long as an author maintains in 
the later books an equal interest and force to his first, they enjoy a 
greater demand. Too frequently, an author makes his name and 
then trusts solely to it. If certain authors could renew the charm 
of their earlier works they would find themselves ‘the rage’ again.” 


BrisToLt.—* Did Scott tire his patrons? Did Dickens or 
Thackeray? No. But Lytton and Mrs. Henry Wood have fallen 
off in circulation. So have several living writers, but not Mr. 
Meredith nor Mr, Hardy. And if Anthony Hope, Mr. Crockett, and 
other writers, have reached their high-water mark, still we look for 
occasional spring tides here,” 


DARLINGTON.—* We can endorse every word of your corre- 
spondent’s statement. Bookbuyers often remark that a popular 
author has written himself (or herself) out. Popular authors write 
too much ; it becomes a question of quantity rather than quality.” 








Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 7. 


Last week we asked our readers to assist in editing an imaginary 
paper. “ Let it first,” we wrote, “ be assumed that money is no object 
and that everyone, in reason, to whom application for an article is 
made will be ready to grant it. We say in reason to exclude, for 
example, Her Majesty or the Prince of Wales. With everything thus 
in his favour, what twelve persons, men or women, would the editor 
approach at the present moment for personal statements on subjects 
most congenial to them, in order that his next issue might be of the 
highest importance and interest?” That was the question, and a 
prize of one guinea was offered to the competitor who returned the 
best list. 

The competition has proved the most popular yet set, and more 
than fifty answers have been received. Of these, that contributed 
by Mr. Edgar Turner, 5, Clifton-road, Crouch End, N., is considered 
the best. His suggestions follow : 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, “ If I were Premier.” 

Lord Kitchener. “The British Soldier in Peace and in War.” 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ Africa in the Year 2000.” 

Countess of Aberdeen, “Women at Home and Women in the 
Colonies.” 

Count Tolstoi, ‘“‘ The Peace Congress.” 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne, *“ The Office of Poet Laureate,” 

Lord Rosebery, ‘' Myself and the Liberal Party.” 

Miss Ellen Terry. ‘‘ Women and the Stage.” 

M. Emile Zola, «The Honour of France.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “If Russia were to Invade India.” 

Mr. G. J. Goschen, * The British Navy : Facts and Fancies.” 

The Duke of Portland, “The Druce Claimant.” 


A cheque for a guinea has been sent to Mr. Turner. 


BeroreE printing a selection of the remaining lists, we may 
remark generally on their character. Mr. Kipling figures in almost 
all. Sometimes he is down for a poem, once or twice for a story ; 
but usually for an Imperial topic. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Kitchener, of course, are practically indispensable. Her Majesty 
appears once, and the German Emperor several times. Mr. Mere- 
dith, if he took all the hints offered, would have to write eight 
articles : on “How to Study Women,” on ‘ Lucidity of Style,” on 
“The Place of Idiosyncrasy in Prose Style,” on “ !'wenty Years as 
a Publisher's Reader,” on “The Essentials of Poetry,” on “The 
Modern Magazine Craze in Relation to Literary Culture,” and on a 
“ Definition of Poetry.” There is a touch of satire in one or two of 
these projects, which reminds us that several competitors have 
worked the ratirical vein rather vigorously. Lord Kitchener on 
“The Art of Being Entertained ” and “ My Opinion of the Corpora- 
tion,” Mr. Burnand on “The Virulence of the Pun,” Sir W. 
Marriott on “ Methods and Principles of Club Life,” the Emperor of 
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China on “ Aunts”—these are some of the humorous suggestions. 
Many of the competitors, we might mention, name iwo or three 
very good potential articles, but then decline into commonplace. 
From these a very good list could be compiled : thus, “The Vourt 
of St. James’s,” by Col. John Hay; “The Vaccination Act,” by 
Lord Lister ; ‘The Future of Egypt,” by Lord Cromer ; “A Diary 
Kept on the Ile du Diable,” by M. Dreyfus; “Who is ‘C, EK, 
Raimond’?” by Mr. Heinemann ; “ Antarctic Exploration,” by Dr. 
Nansen ; “The Story of the Evacuation of Crete,” by Admiral 
Noel; “Christian Science,” by Mr. Victor Horsley; and “The 
Kaiser’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” by Mr. Zangwill. 


We proceed now to give a selection of the best of the unsuccessful 
lists : 

The Most Noble the Marquess of Salisbury, “ Our Relations with 
France.” 

Lord Kitchener of Khartum, “ The Future of the Soudan.” 

Lord Charles Beresford, “ The Regeneration of China.” 

Mr. John Morley, M.P., “ Gladstone as a Literary Artist.” 

Mr. George Meredith, “ A Definition of Poetry.” 

Prof. E. Dowden, “ Mr. Frank Harris on Shakespeare.” 

Mr. A. Carnegie, ‘‘ America for the Americans.” 

Mr. George B. Shaw, “ Every Man his own Playwright.” 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., “The Present Crisis in the 
Church of England.” 

The Editor of the Daily Chronicle, “ Travellers’ Tales,” 

Mrs, Humphry Ward, “ Aylwin.” 

Mr. Asquith, “ The Leadership of the Liberal Party.” 

[H. B., Gartcosh. | 


M. Dreyfus, “ Diary Kept in Ile du Diable.” 

Dr. Nansen, ‘‘ A Scheme for the South Arctic Expedition.” 

General Booth, “ A Proposal to the Government.” 

Mr. H. K. Arnold Forster, “ A Perfectly Accoutered Man o’ War.” 

Sir William Harcourt, “ What I would do if I were Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 

Mrs. Meynell, ‘The New Baby” (a poem). 

The Sirdar, ‘“‘ What Next in the Soudan!” 

M. Hanotaux, “The Future of France as Regards her Colonial 
Policy.” 

(a) Sir J. Macdonald, (+) Li Hung Chang, “ An Amazing Woman 
the Empress of China.” 

Sir P. Sidney, “ A Diary of Stella” (unpublished MS.), 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ The Charge of the 21st Lancers,” 

“ Elizabeth,” “ A Paper on my German Neighbours,” 

{ B. K., Ambleside. | 





Lord Curzon, “India, and the Eastern Question.” 

Lord Rosebery, “ Imperial Federation.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain, “Colonial Expansion and the Maintenance of 
the Empire.” 

Lord Kitchener, “Settlement of the Soudan Question.” 

Lord Cromer, “ The Future of Egypt.” 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “‘ The Development of Africa.” 

Mr, Kensit, “ Ritualism in the Church of Eogland.” 

Mr. Hooley, “ The Ethics of Finance,” 

M. Zola, “ The Affaire Dreyfus.” 

Mr. Tim Healy, “ O'Brien's Life of Parnell, and the Future of 
the Home Rule Movement.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ The British Army and Navy.” 

Mr. Henley, “ The Outlook in Modern Literature.” 

[D. 8., Glasgow. | 


Lord Cromer, ‘The Future of Egypt.” 

Admiral Colomb, “ Our Naval Efficiency.” 

Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, ‘“ Undercurrents in Home Politics in France, 

Lord Halifax, ‘‘ Catholic Traditions and Early Anglicans.” 

Mrs. Earle, “ The Revival of a Fine Art: Gardening.” 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ From Cairo to Cape Town.” 

Lord Curzon, “ Disarmament and Russian Designs.” 

Mr. Jobn Morley, “ Political Antitypes : Bismarck and Gladstone.’ 

Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., * The ‘Conscientious Objector 
and the Commonweal,” 

Archibald Little, “ Our Trade Prospects in Western China.” 

Rev. William Barry, D.D. (R.C. Priest at Dorchester), “Clerical 
Control and Obedience in the Anglican Church.” 

Mr. George W. E. Russell, “ Hysterical Journalism and its Influence 
on Politics,” [ A, F., Betchworth. | 


Lord Salisbury, “ Fashoda and the Soudan.” 

The First Sea Lord, “The Navy.” 

M. Cavaignac, “ The Dreyfus Question.” 

Lord Charles Beresford, “ British Interests in China.” 
Admiral Noel, “ Crete.” 

Lord Kitchener, “The Battle of Omdurman.” 

Mr. Swinburne, “ Modern Poetry.” 

Mr. J. Redmond, “ O'Brien's Life of Parneli.” 
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Mrs, Eddy, “ Christian Science.” 
Duke of Portland, “ The Druce Case.” 
Sarah Bernhardt. “ English Actors and Actresses.” 
Sir William Crookes, “ Spiritualism.” 
[F. E. W., London. | 


Lord Kitchener, “ The Soudan Campaign.” 
Lord Salisbury, “ The Fashoda Dispute.” 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, “ Cairo to the Cape.” 
Mr. G. J. Goschen, “ The British Navy.” 
M. Esterhazy, “ The Dreyfus Case.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, “ Ritualism in the Church.” 
Mr. I. Zangwill, “ The Kaiser’ Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, * Our Redcoats and Bluejackets,” 
Mr, John Morley, “ Personal Recollections of Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. J. Chamberlain, “ Anglo-American Alliance.” 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. ‘ ‘The Three Musketeers’ on the Stage.” 
Mr. E. T. Hooley, ‘On Making and Losing a Fortune.” 

{H. T., Epsom | 





Lord Rowton, * Disraeli as I Knew Him.” 

Sir George Newnes, “The True Inwardness of Louis de Rouge- 
mont.” 

Cecil Rhodes, “ The Truth about the Jameson Raid.” 

The Sirdar, “ The Reception I Anticipated and the Reception I 
Got.” 

Rudyard Kipling, ‘The Drawbacks of Success.” 

Sir Thomas Lipton, “‘ How I intend to Win the American Yacht- 
ing Cup.” 

A. J. Balfour, “ What Golf has Done for Me.” 

John Morley, “Some Curious Finds among Mr. Gladstone's 
Papers.” 

Geo. Bernard Shaw, “ How to be Happy though Married.” 

W. T. Stead, “The Three Chief Points of the Nonconformist 
Conscience.” 

Editor of the ACApeEmy, “If the AcApemy had a Circulation of a 
Million Weekly.” 

Lord Curzon, “ First Impressions in My New Office.” 

[C. C., London. | 





Answers received also from H.R. H., London; A. W., Bungay ; 
A. A. M., London; C. W., Forest Gate; B.C,S. Ealing; A. E. M., 
Herne-hill ; M. C. E., Forest-hill: A. B.. London; C. 8. K., Man- 
chester; E R, P., Liverpool; J. R.N, London; 8. J.G., London ; 
F. M., London; 8. C N. G., London; W. B., London; B. A. B., 
London ; B., Pangbourne ; A. M. B., Walton ; H. A , New Brighton ; 
J. A. H., South Woodford ; G. W. P., Sheffield ; E. E. T.. Settrington ; 
}. D., London ; E. T., Liverpool: J.S.L., Newcastle ; E. V., London ; 
C.F. E., West Kirby; R. W., Glasgow: W. M., Glasgow; M. W., 
Wallingford; F. G. B., Winchester; W. L. S., Norwich; H. O., 
London; E. N. L., London; K. J.C., Edinburgh ; J. M., Cambridge ; 
J.R.F, Bellshill; A. C., Edinburgh ; P. K. P., Clapton; C. R. D, 
Moseley ; E. C. M. D., Crediton; F. M. W., Iiford ; C. F. K.. Eccles ; 
F. S8., London ; H. J., London ; T. A , London ; H. F. N. S., London ; 
W. F. C., London ; T. E. 0., Brighton. 


Competition No. 8. 

THIS week we ask for assistance in composing a literary map of 
England (exclusive of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales). By this time, 
in the works of English authors old and new, most of the country 
has been covered either in prose or verse. For example, Lady 
Newdegate Newdigate has just been showing in The Cheverels of 
Cheverel Manor that George Eliot's Mr. Gi/fil’s Love-Story is 
steeped in the local colour of Warwickshire ; Mr. Hardy, as every- 
one knows, has made Wessex his own; “Q.'s” works are of Corn- 
wall compact; Crabbe, the poet, described Aldeburgh in Suffolk ; 
Wordsworth is full of Lake scenery. These are well-known names ; 
in addition to these are many excellent but not conspicuous writers, 
living or dead, who have carefully depicted real places in their 
books, What we ask is, as complete a list of the “Local 
Colourists” of English imaginative literature as can be compiled. 
To the competitor who sends the largest number of worthy names, 
with his or her particular locality against each and the titles of the 
books in question, a prize of one guinea will be sent. We confine 
the authors to imaginative authors, to exclude topographers and 
archwologists, and we say “worthy” to exclude writers with a 
purely local reputation. 

Answers, addressed ‘ Literary Competition, Toke ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post on 
Tuesday morning, November 29. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon cut from the foot of the first column of 
p. 310, 
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Bureau. 


The ‘ Academy ” 


Books in Manuscript. 


An Offer to Authors. 


THE Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion 
with the ACADEMY invite works in MS. for consideration. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for readiag and 
reporting, or fur agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should 
be accompanied by an assumed name or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words ‘‘ ACADEMY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS. should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal applies unly to books that 
have not been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors 
of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to 
them, but will not be responsible for accidental loss. They 
cannot enter into correspondence with authors on the subject 
of books criticised in the Bureau, or as to completed agree- 
ments. 


By K. C. B. 


K. C. B. is a man of aristocratic and monarchical ten- 
dencies. ‘In setting forth the advantages of a Constitutional 
Monarchy,” he says, ‘‘I am but living up to the demand for 
truth in my own nature. There are people who will disagree 
with me. Let them prove, to my confusion, any nobler form 
of government now in existence.” The King Cometh was 
written in order to show how foolish it would be to accept 
K. C. B.’s challenge. It is the most extraordinary novel 
we have read for many a day. Lord Lonsdale, brother of an 
English duke, weds an American ‘ millionairess,’”’ who has a 
Soul and noble aspirations. The baby having come, she tells 
her husband that it is too dreadful to think of the United 
States remaining a republic when the alternative of monarchy 
is before it. ‘‘ Suppose they had a leader,” she said, ‘‘a man 
chosen, not for a short term of four years, or even eight, but 
for life—a man of pure aims and lofty ideals, of intellect and 
force, who would give his own life to serve his country, not for 
his own gain, but for his country’s good—would not that be 
a thousand times better than the present chaotic and corrupt 
condition of affairs?” Lord Lonsdale being unable to gainsay 
the proposition, the baby was carefully brought up with a view 
to his being Sovereign of the United States. The strange thing 
is that the project was accomplished. The baby took New 
York by force of arms, and became a monarch. As the duke 
had died of drink, and his father on the polo ground, the baby 
was His Grace by that time. He had chosen a duchess, Thus 
the revolution was a comparatively easy affair. Having an 
American friend who would whip out his shooting-iron if we 
arranged for publication of this book, we take refuge in 
cowardice. We are somewhat stricken, too, at the thought of 
how these few lines will find the real Lord Lonsdale. 


THE Kina ComMETH. 


WuEn Mopesty DIED, AND OTHER STORIES. By K. C. B. 


Although there is some fairly good writing in it, this volume 
is open to many objections. We sum them up in saying that 
K. C. B. lacks a sense of the absurd. We ourselves approve 
many of K. C. B.’s sentiments; but he touches the chords of 


sympathy in rather commonplace ways. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
PRINGE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


On NOVEMBER 29th will be Published, 


2 vols., with Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo, 32s., 


BISMARCK 


THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


BEING 


The Reflections and Reminiscences 


OoTTo, PRINCE VON BISMARCE, 
Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 
A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NOTICE.—TJhe demand for this Work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers are recommended to 
place their orders et once with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First édition. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 2 Portraits of Stakespeare, a Portrait of the 


Ear] of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Times. —‘‘ A marvel of research, and, though we find it hard to agree with 
all the author’s conclusions, it is, on the whole, remarkably temperate, 
judicious, and convinemy......Never betore has learning been brougnt to bear 
upon Shakespeare’s biography with anything like the same force.”’ 


THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 
By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “ Fifty Years of 
Concessions to Ireland,” Kc. 
With a PORTRAIT,a VIEW OF AVONDALE, and a FACSIMILE 
LETTER. 2 vols., large post 8vo, 21s, 
Literature.—“* Not only indispensable to the student of political affairs, but 
most interesting to the geveral reader.... A very pleasant and valnable work.” 
Spectator.—"* A very interesting book on a remarkably interesting subject,” 


IMMEDIATELY, with 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
RHODESIA and its GOVERNMENT. By H. C. 
THOMSON, Author of *‘ The Chitral Campaign ’’ and of ‘‘ The Outgoing 
Turk.” 
New Edition of J. A, Symonds’ “ Travel Sketches.” 
On DECEMBER 2, THIRD SERIES, COMPLETING THE WORK. 
Wito a Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY and GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the RENAIS- 


SANCE, By Mrs. LILIAN F. FIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s, [On Dec, 2. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—“ What gives tbe volume a real claim to attention is the story of 
the friendship hetween Charles Lamb and young Robert Lloyd...... These letters 
of Lamb are the gems of Mr, Lucas's volume.” 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. By 
JOHN HALSHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Timés.—* Nature and man in the Weald of Sussex are sketched with 
sympathy and a genial pen,’ 
oe pear Guardian, 
<ind,’’ 


AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ING. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. With an Introduction by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, and a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


“The descriptive power shown is of the highest 


NEW WORK BY THE aah “DEEOS THAT WON THE 
«” 


On NOVEMBER 30, with 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter 
of the Duke of Marlborough, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (“VEDETTE "). 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. With 16 
Portraits and 11 Plans. Seventh Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Spectator,—* Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature 
produced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical 
scenes,” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY, with 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Lilustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. 


As Seen by a Subaltern from Delhi to Lucknow. 
By Col. EDWARD VIBART. 


IMMEDIATELY, with 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE of the “CACHALOT”: Round the 


World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T, BULLEN, First Mate. 


BRITISH RULE and MODERN POLITICS: an 


Historical Study. By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ The 
Divided Irish,” ** History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown 8vo, 78. td, 
People. —“‘ Should help foreigners to understand how our mighty empire 
was built up.”’ 
Belfast News Le!ter.—‘‘ Will add to Mr. Canning’s literary and historical 
reputation,”’ 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted 


from the Cornhill Magazine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times.—* ‘The writer has a pretty wit and gossips amiably.”’ 


NEBW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THECLA’S VOW. By the late Antonio Gallenga, 


Author of “‘ Castellamonte,”’ &c, 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. By Anna 


HOWARTH, Author of ‘‘ Jan: an Afrikander.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—“ A tale which fully maintains the impression created by Ler 


earlier novel.” — 
THE CASTLE INN. By Stanley J. Weyman, 
With w Froa- 


Author of ** A Gentleman of France,” “ Shrewsbury,” &c. 
tispiece. Second Kdition. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
8S. ectator.—“ A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 
WEEK v0.05 alert narrative and wea! {th of incident, coupled with careful portraiture 
and development of character.” 
Gutrdian —“ The story is told in Mr. Weyman’ 8 , best manner—and bow 
good that is nobody needs to learn at this time of day. 
Daily News.—** Mr. Weyman has written callie informed with more 
charm, more dash, or more character.’’ 


London : SMITH, ELDER & 00. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 





HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK, 


JACK, the GIANT KILLER. 


Illustrations and 16 
Wrapper, ls. 


Decorated Text Pages, 


With 16 Full-Page Coloured 


by HUGH THOMSON, In Coloured Pictorial 


Outlook.—“ There is only one really good picture-book with gianta in it, and that one is a beauty.” 
” 


Educational Times. 
Pall «oll Gazette. 


* Perhaps the best litt’e picture-book of the year. 
*** Jack, the Giant Killer’ as pictured by this clever artist is like a new story.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 


Thirty-fifth 


THE DAY 


Thousand, 


"Ss WORK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 


Illustrated with 28 Full-Page Photogravures, 100 lllus- 
Crown 8vo, 


of Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
trations in the Text, and Maps. In 2 vols. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, 
Acace my 


** By this work Mr. Crawford inakes Rome intelligible to the most ignorant of tourists. 


Studies from the Chronicles 


21s. net. 
limited to 60 copies, 50s. net. 
He 


has written a history and guide-book in one with the flowing pen that is so dear to the readers of bis 


copious novela, ant the result is extremely agreeable. 


..The illustrations, in the form of excellent photo- 


graphs of modern Rome, are as good as one could wish.” 


NEW EDITION 


THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
HUGH THOMSON, 


With 


Atheneum, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. | 


No. 470 DECEMBER Price Is. 
(CoNTENTS 
1.—THE TREASURY OFFICER'S WOOING. By Ceci 


owls. Conclusion 
WISDOM and DEMOCRACY 
THE POINT of HONOUR, 
4.—COUNTRY NOTES. By 8. G 
way Station 
5.—TRADER ELLISON, By MHanoup Bixptoss. 
6.—THE MADNESS of Mr. KIPLING. By Aw Apminen. 
7.—~WHO SHOT GLENURE? By Axonew Lana. 
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Academy.—" Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour.” 
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By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 

Daily Telegraph.— Eminently readable, being written in the 
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| BUCCANEERS and PIRATES of 
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With Illustrations by GEORGE VARIAN and 
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SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WON- 


DERLAND. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 
Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL, 
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MR. KIPLING’S FAMOUS DITTIES 


22,000 Copies have been Sold of DEPART- 
ME NTAL VITTIES and Other Verses, by 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Tenth Edition, printed on antique wove paper, and 
Illustrated by Dudley Cleaver. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt wop, price 6s. 


Edition de Luxe of the Works of the late 


MAJOR G. J. WHYTE- MELVILLE 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, G, H. Jalland, Edmund 
Caldwell, C. EB. Been, end others. 


Right Hon. Sir HERBERT. ‘MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, with gilt tops, 
price 10s, 6d, net. each "volume. 

Printed from new type, on hand-made deckle-edged 
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by the Author. 
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outsider's point of view, and those interested in the subject will 
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Lyrics. By Roser SELLAR. 


This volume is characterised by gentleness, music, and good 
feeling ; but we seek more than that from a poet. When 
Miss Sellar is not much in earnest with her theme, we do not 
quite catch what it is she would say if the inspiration came. 
When she is in earnest, she tends to be a little lugubrious. For 
example : 

That Love is blind old stories tell. 
Alas! our Love is dumb as well: 
No word from his lips ever fell ; 
Our Love is dumb and blind. 
He takes our hands and walks between, 
When shadows lengthen on the green ; 
And when we’re nearing home, I ween, 
He tries to lag behind. 


Nevertheless, there is promise in the book. 


A BRorTuer oF Piry. By J. M. C. (Oxon), 


There is much talent in this drama. The tale which it 
unfolds is interesting, and we realise certain of the characters 
vividly. The dialogue is uniformly good. We admire par- 
ticularly the smoothness and naturalness of the blank verse. 
Still, we should not have much hope in the enterprise of 
publishing the work as a book. Although good in many 
respects, it is great in none; and it is only by a very high 
excellence that the public can be attracted to a printed play. 
Thinking of how A Brother of Pity would fare on the stage, 
we suspect that there are mechanical difficulties. However, 
we are not experts in that matter, and suggest that J. M. C. 
should submit the MS. to the manager of a theatre. 


ON THE COUNTER OF THE WORLD. By “ Eiegnty Camp.” 


This is a story which should be published by a local news- 
paper instead of to the world at large. Its ‘local colour” 
might give it an interest off the Yorkshire coast. The novel 
has no quality which would make it attractive in regions 
beyond. ‘‘ Eighty Camp’s” writing bears witness to industry 
in the desire to succeed; but he has not yet become expert in 
the art of story-telling. 


CONFESSIONS. By H. C. 

The hero of this narrative is a young man of good social 
position and ample means. His mother was so much devoted 
to society that she neglected him in his youth. Consequently, 
after having been highly educated at Oxford, he found himself 
in a false position. Resenting the unsympathetic character of 
his mother, he had to create an ideal for himself, and became a 
prig. His priggishness included Puritanism. In a country 
church he saw a pretty girl, a girl whom he loved at first 
sight; but that romance lasted only half-an-hour. Having been 
made acquainted with her, he discovered that an expression of 
keen interest which he had noted on her face during service 
had been caused by a worldly whim, instead of being some high 
intellectual concern. That shocked him, and he cast Lady Mary 
off. She came into his life again, however: in what manner it 
is not necessary here to say. In one aspect, the novel is 
neurotic and decadent; but we cannot condemn it off-hand. 
Priggish as he is, the hero does not altogether disgust us. In- 
deed, we have found him so interesting that we are holding the 
MS. over for consideration. The style of the story is almost 
brilliant. What troubles us is a doubt as to whether H. C. 
has succeeded in his endeavour to convey a moral lesson. 


Litre VILLAGE Fouk. By “ FoxxKa,” 

We have read this volume with interest and admiration. 
Within their own scope, the stories are almost as well told as 
we could imagine possible, ‘‘ Fokka’s” attitude towards the life 
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of the Irish villagers is charming ; so are her literary style and 
her sense of dramatic effect. We are sadly sure, however, that 
her stories would not have much chance of commercial success 
if published in a volume. The critics would praise them ; but 
the public would not buy sufficiently. The author should 
su nit the stories separately to the editor of some first-class 
magazine, such as Blaskwood’s, or Macmillan’s, or the Cornhill. 


Y. 8S. B. A. 8. By ‘‘ DEREK VANE.” 


There is considerable ability in this novel; but it is not a 
work which would fall naturally into the business of any 
publishing-house with which the AcADEMYy Bureau deals. 
Besides, we have read the story with real unhappiness. It 
cannot be denied that there are in the world hysterical and 
depressing persons such as those whom ‘‘ Derek Vane” has made 
his puppets; but they are not puppets in real life. They are 
puppets in this novel, and a puppet is inartistic. ‘‘ Derek Vane” 
writes in the mood of Ibsen; but he does not overawe us as 
Ibsen contrives to overawe some persons. We do not wish to 
be overawed by anyone, and when the attempt is made with- 
out success we resent it as an impertinence. This is a criti- 
cism of some importance, and it is meant in kindness. The 
neurotic novel-writer who fails in the endeavour to create an 
illusion has only cause for thankfulness if, like the young fool 
masquerading as a ghost to scare the rustics, he hears a bullet 
whistling past his ear. The sound should convey a wholesome 


lesson. 


To Correspondents. 


*« K1cKAMAROO,”’—-We deal only with works which we hope 
to find suitable for publication. Having been published 
already, your novel is not such as we can undertake to review. 
Even within the present limits, the work of the Bureau is not 
light. 

THoMAS PAGAN.—No: we will not publish biographical 
sketches of the authors whose works we review in the Bureau. 


AnonyMous.—Your suggestion could not be carried out 
with ease. Many MSS. reach us after this article is closed for 
the week, and the writers whose MSS. were not mentioned in 
the acknowledgments would think that their packets had mis- 
carried, 

C. B. H.—It is a pleasure to be of service to so courteous @ 
man. 

Ewen CAMERON.—We should like to meet your wish ; but 
really we cannot at present extend our work, 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Caussin (N.), The Spirit of the Holy Court..........00.:.cceseeseeres (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Lewis (A. 8.), In the Shadow of Sinai .... ......... a (Macmillan & Bowes) 
Farrar (Very Rev. F. W.), The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ 
(Marshall) 3/6 
Campbell (L.), Religion in Greek Literature ..............0::000ererses (Longmans) 15/0 
Sayce (Rev. A. H.), Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations 
(Service & Paton) 6/0 
Harrison (W.), Clovelly Sermons .........sssssscssssseeeesssenssereressceeees (Methuen) 3/6 
Wiseman (Cardinal), Meditations on the Incarnation and Life of Our Lord 
(Burns & Oates) 
omen GF, G5 VU I a escsinicesiscbinptieniectnisdinabiniiaiaics vasa (Hodder) 6/0 
TORRE BOG BURNS cecscscnreneveivsse-eneressenscnnasessesvecsensecessineonees (Nelson) 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Warner (H, H.), The Wooing of Nefert .........cc0ccccceccsceeeee « secoveeeee(POWOll) 2/6 
Wilson (D.), Mr. Froude and Carlyle ......... utcosinuantiss «-...ee. (Heinemann) 
emecenaneeainened .. (Putman’s Sons 


Robins (E.), Benjamin Franklin ; = 
Nettleship (J. T.), George Moriand.. posccosonnsdéatil 

Gomme (G. E.’, London in the Reign ‘of Victoria 1837. 97) —— (Blackie) 

Findlay (W.), Robe rt Burns and the Medical Profession ........... (Gardner) 
Lang (A.), The Companions of UID cnncancecesocesveseceneneen q: omnes (Longmans) 16/0 
Comparetti (D.), The Traditional Poetry of the Finns . (Longmans) 16/9 
Simpson (E. B.), Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days ...... Hodder) 6/0 
Smith (M.), Bismarck and German Unity ............ The Macmillan Co.) net 3/6 
Crozier (J. B.), My Inner Life ......... i (Longmans) 14/0 

Will (8.', Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire 
(Macmillan) 12/0 
. (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 

+. .. (Kegan Pau!) 


.(Seeley) 5/0 


Browning (O.), Charles XII, of Sweden 
Pastor (Dr. L.), The History of the Popes. 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Carpenter (E.), Angels’ Wings ..... Sonnenschein) 6/0 


Dalziel (G.), Unconsidered Trifles ...... ieenconunicnplil ceevebenniel Stock) 
The Art Journal, 1898 sdaeeeessctnmenennee (Virtue) 
Vincent (L. H.), The Bibliotaph and ‘Other I teeple snderncenanental (Houghton) 6/0 
Hull (E.), The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature ................00.+-.. Nutt) net 5/0 
Langford (J. A.), The Lily of the West scccesnecenetbes son -etscecensed (Simpkin) 5/0 
Attwell (H.), Gleamsa from Goethe  ..........0...sccercssossesseseesees (Allen) 2/0 
Holmes (C, J. ), Hokvaai ........ msokisaél .. (Unicorn Press) 
Carpenter (G. R.), American Prose .................s00.+0+.. (The Macmillan Co.) 7/6 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 

sebstidhitinaetmennenannaiiinl (Arnold) 

. .. (Simpkin) 3/6 

_.QMacmillen Co.) 2/0 
(Pearson) 3/6 


Reed (EF. T.), Tails with a Twiat.. 

Allen (A. M. A.), Gladys in Grammarland ......... - 
King (G.), De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida . 
Stevens (W. Pn ), Prince Uno . seece 
Hamer (8. ) and Neilson (H. B.), Whys and c ther Whys danuenes (Cassell!) 
Lays for Pe Ones..... (Ricordi 
Graham (W.), The Great House of ( ‘antle OTD cee ventensscsavesescenmenenes (Pearson) 3/6 
Miles (A. H.), Log Leaves and Sailing Orders ...................+. (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Mundell (F.), Heroines of the Faith ...... @ ecsoamel (Sunday School Union) 1/6 
(Dent) 2/6 





Nesbit (E.) and Others, A Book of Dogs...........0-...ccccee + ceecoreesceeeecees 

ND Gis Bean COD TUNE BW TID oo vcccrs0snicccscsovcce coscocesesecesnceesss (Harper) 3/6 

Scott (PF. M.), The Coming of the King ...... ......cccccrccsseccoesssscccescerees (Dent) 2/6 

Hohlor (Mrs.), For Peggry’s Rake .......0..0cccese. sesccoscccecceccocsccece Macmillan) 4/6 

Ellis (FE, 8.), The Daughter of the Chieftain.—-Cowmen and Rustlers,— 
I IN inascciniiionin an. Saintgitasibeieabiaseisnsacilastestadahiediasieealsimailih «. (Cassell) 

Stables (G).), Framk Hardimge .......0....cccce ccsccceeseseececeee Gnevmeaudl + (Hodder) 5/0 

EDUCATIONAL, 


(Blackie) 8d, 


Evans (H, A.), King Lear 
Innes) 5/0 


Zimmern (A,), The Renaissance of Girl’ Education i in En agiand we 
Breu! (K.), The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
(Camb, Univ. Press) 2/0 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


(Unwin) 6/0 
.. (Black) 7/6 


Paris-Parision. What to See, &c., 1898-99 ... 
Scott (W.), Rock Villages of the Riviera... 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 
Their Life and Conversation 
(Seeley) 6/0 
The Philosophy of Greece ..............0+0: +0. seeseseeeees (Richards) 6/0 


Cornish (C, J.), Animals of To-day : 


Benn (A. W.), 
Gomme (A. b,), The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Vol. If, adeuiseielinitilaauins accinaasiintibaaetientanintdannnianeiaineaiiamationt (Nutt) net 12/6 
Keeling (J. H.), Qum@ro .......cscc000 eevconses Siietpiaainnditnaaatd (Taylor & Francis) 

NEW EDITIONS, 

Cowper (W.), The Diverting History of John Gilpin...... ................. (Brock) 3/6 
Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim’s Progress enecenneesee. ene ..(Methuen) 6/0 
CPOE? CEB. Boake WUGED TERE cccsvcecccenscnens cocccsnsencscceveccescncsseseensens (Macmillan) 6/0 


Eggert (C, A.), Goethe’s Iphigenie Auf Tauris........... (The Macmillan Co.) 3/6 
English Lyrics from Spenser to Milton. Mlustrated by R. Anning Bell 


(Bell) 6/0 
Milton (J.’, Minor Poems. Illustrated by H, Garth Jones ............... (Bell) 6/0 
Chamisso ' ‘A. ), Peter Schleimhl.. euuaues casei ventana (Allen) 
Prothero (R. E.), The Works of Lord Byron. “Vol. 7 oneeserenie: ssveed (Murray) 6/0 


Beardsley (A.), Ben Jonson: His Volpone, or the Foxe .. (Smithers) 7/6 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Belfont (R.), Johnny Crapaud and His Journals ................ (Regent Press) 1/0 
The ‘* Datly Mail” Commercial Map of China seeeee cocsesse MMM) 1/0 
Browne (P.), The Dictionary of Dainty Breakfasts (Cassell) 1/0 
Shearman (M.), Athletics (Badminton Library) .....................(Longmans) 10/6 
RE Cs AEE III sci cricnecntsssneumensitennsiooniindsianunanesaaiabite (Truslove) 3/6 
Illustrated Souvenir Catalogue of the Exhibition of Internatonal Art 
(Heinemann) 
ove ..( Batsford) net 3/6 
‘Mew Series, “Vol. XU, 
(Longmans) 





Day (L. F.), Alphabets Old and New .......... 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Socie ty. 
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Aitken (E. H.), The Five Windows of the Soul ...............-+esereeeeee (Murray) 6/0 
Jacobs (J.), The Story of Geographical Discovery  .............ceses+#« (Newnes) 1/0 
Monier-Williams (M. 8.), Figure Skating .. ittintimmctinee;iCbn Ta. 
Davies (T. W.), Magic, Divination, and Demencteny... ... (Clarke) 
Clegg (J.), International Directory of Booksellers ..........0+-.+--+ees++ (Clegg) 


*.* The new novels of the week, numbering sixteen, are 


catalogued elsewhere. 


Announcements. 


A NEw novel of East-end life, by Charles Banks, entitled 
All Sorts and Conditions of Women, will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Kirwine’s letters on our Navy, which have been 
appearing in the Morning Post, under the title of ‘‘ A Fleet in 
Being,’’ will be published in book form by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. shortly. 

REFERRING to announcements which have recently appeared 
in the daily Press, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., ask us to 
state that they are the only publishers who can issue complete 
editions of the Works of Charles Dickens, the copyright of 
many of the volumes being exclusively their property. 

Tue second part of Lord Selborne’s Memorials—personal 
and political—will very shortly be issued by Macmillan & Co. 
These volumes deal with the period between 1869 and 1895. 
Readers of the preceding volumes of the Memoirs will tind the 
field enlarged to embrace a great part of Lord Selborne’s 
political career in addition to the incidents and correspondence 
of the more private side of his life. Lady Sophia Palmer has 
conscientiously adhered to the lines Jaid down by her father in 
the arrangement of the Memoirs. 

THE second volume of the édition de luxe of Whyte Melville’s 
works now being issued by Messrs. Thacker & Co. will be 
Katerfelto. This volume will contain a coloured frontispiece 
and other full-page drawings by G. H. Jalland, and will be 
ready in a few days. 

Messrs. MEernvEN will publish in a few days a narrative of 
the recent Soudan campaign, entitled The Downfall of the 
Dervishes, by Mr. E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, who was with the victorious army. 


Mr. BLACKWELL, of Oxford, is about to issue a dainty 
edition of George Herbert’s Country Parson, edited by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, who has written a very full Introduction. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN is about to issue The Dreyfus Case, by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare. The book is an examination of the 
Dreyfus case from its genesis up to the present revision pro- 
ceedings. The book is to be well supplied with photographs 
and facsimiles. 

Mr. A. W. BENN, author of The Greek Philosophers, is 
publishing this week, through Mr. Grant Richards, a new 
work, entitled The Philosophy of Greece considered in Rela- 
tion to the Character and History of its People. 

A GLEESON WuITE MEMORIAL FUND, with a strong com- 
mittee, is ncw in existence. Its laudable purpose is to do 
something to preserve the name of Mr. White and to provide 
for his wife and two children. Mr. H. R. Hope-Pinker, 22, 
Avonmore-row, West Kensington, is the hon. secretary and 


treasurer. 


Correspondence. 
Several letters to the Evrror are held over for lack of space. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ FASOINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 
“THIS GLOWING AND MOVING STORY.” “A MASTERPIECE OF NARRATIVE.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 


By Sir G. 8. ROBERTSON, K.CS.I. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 218. net. 
“One of the most stirring military narratives written ia our time.”— Times. 
‘A masterpiece of narrative.”— Daily q 
* As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best fictiou.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Full of hairb:eadth escapes and dashiug feats of courage and address as any romance.” 
: Pall Mall Gaz te. 
“Not since the arpearance of Lord Roberts's‘ Forty-one Years’ have we had a record of 
Indian warfare which cau be compared in ius vital narrative interest with this glowing and 
moving story.”— Daily Mail. 
“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused.”—Morning Fost. 
** A classic of frontier literature.”—sco'sman. 
“Anyone proud of his name as Euglishman may read in these stirring chapters abundant 
justification for his pride.”—Globe. 


“ UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST.” 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist 


of the Royal Geographical Society. With 300 Illustrations from Sketches ani Photo- 
graphs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vole., royal 8vo, 363. net. The book is dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 2 
“Tt is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, nor 
of itsabounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical and human 
interest. Much of it isa revelation. Altogether, the work is one which in solidity, novelty, 
and interest must take a first rank amoug publications of its class.”— Times. 
* As thrilling as it is instructive.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“* A great and luminous record.”—Daily Mail. 
“The whole story of the desert adventure is worthy to be added to the classics of J hind.” 
ortd, 


interest, their matter is wonderful, and 


** These volumes are of abrorbing and fascinatin 
No romance exceeds 


Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with »troug and alluring persone'ity. 
in its intense and enthralling interest this story."—Birmincham Post. 

“ One of the most remarkable books of travel of the century.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“In these magnificent volumes we have the mo:t important contribution to Central Asian 
gvography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale of travel.”—Spectator. 

“ Profoundly interesting.”--Academy. 


THE PATH TO THE POLE. 


NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. By 


R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With over 800 [llus- 
trations. 2 vols , royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; abundantly 
illustrated with prints and maps.”—Standard. 
“ His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic exploration.” 


‘imea. 
“It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ while its results 
are no less valuable.”"—Glasguw Herald. 


TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By 
A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 
A Personal Narrative of Experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan States. 

** One of the most entertaining books from beginuing to end that we have had in our hands 
for a long time. It is written with sagacious humour, it is full of adventures, great and 
sinall, and anecdotes without number.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Full of interesting matter.”—Outlook. 


THE AVENGING OF GORDON, 


THE DOWNFALL of the DERVISHES: a Sketch 


of the Soudan Campaign of 1898. By E. N. BENNETT. Fellow of Hertford College, 
bw ate 3 Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of the Sirdar. Crown 
ve, 38. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 


By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ An interesting and adequate biography of one who had a prominent part in the adminis- 
tration of the Navy. The whole book is one of the greatest interest.”— 7 imea. 
“an extremely interesting narrative of important naval events. The story of Key's life 
is the story of the modern transformation of the Navy, and Admiral C.lomb tells it with the 
authority of an expert with a graceful pen.”—Scoteman. 
“A highly interesting account of modern changes in the British Navy.”—Glasgow Herald. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 


a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Au account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 


READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison 


Feap. Svo, 28. 6d. 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 


THE KINGDOM of HEAVEN HERE and HERE- 


AFTER. By Canon WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., B.8c., LL.B. Crown 8vo, 4e. 64. 
(Cuuncuman’s Lipnary. 
“ A refreshing kind of book....exceedingly thoughtful and suggestive.”—Glasgow Herald. 


TWO CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. By 
G. E. FARROW. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Fadited, with an Introduction, by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations by 


KR. Anning Bell. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
This hook tion by Mr. Firth, whose knowledge of the period is 


tains a long I d 
unrivalled ; and it is lavishly illustrated. 








“A SPLENDID STORY.” 


THE BATTLE of the STRONG: a Romance of 


Two Kingdoms. By GILBERT PARKER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Mr. Gilbert Parker lias a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“ Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with avidity, and will 
id new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputatiou.” - St. James's Gaz tte. 
“The book is full of varied emotion. It has open-air freshness, it has stir and movement.” 


da ews. 
** Modern fiction has few finer examples of the perfect woman. It is splendidly dramatic.” 
“Full of colour and spirit.”—Morning . f wan, 
“ A-strong and exciting book. It has viviel life and character, a romantically dramatic 
story, and a fine feminine character in Guida.”—Daily Mai 


ail. 
OWD BOB. the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By 


ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.”— Outlook. 
“ The humour of the book is fresh and buoyant.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“A book to be read with admiration, and to praise with enthusiasm.”— Bookman. 

“ Fine and quaint'y original fiction. A tale of dogs and men which seizes the reader from 
the first. There are ~ges full of humour ; others of intense pathos.” - Lloyd's. 

“ A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life aud full of truest pathos. A genuine 
addition to literature.”— British Weekly. 

“ Asa rule dog stories slightly bore us ; Mr. Ollivant’s story carries conviction.” . 

Daily Chronicle. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex St., Strand, W.C. 





| 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Small Colombier 8vo, 25s, net, 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A.: an 
’ ’ 
Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHYS. With 12 Photogravures 
and 83 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 
** A new edition that claims a word of welcome is the re-issue with additions 
of Mr. Ernest Rhys's ‘ Frederic, Lord Leighton’...... it is to be heartily com- 
mended,.’’— Times. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. : a Record 
and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date. With 100 Illustrations, many of them 
1 ot hitherto included. 

“ Both as an account of Burne-Jones's life and genius and for its repro- 
ductions of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise.””—St. James's Gazette, 


Post 8vo, 68. 


CARLYLE’'S “SARTOR RESARTUS”: an Illus- 
trated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original Designs by KE. J. Sullivan, 
Printed at the Chiswick Press. [Newt week, 

*.® Also a Limited Edition on Japanese vellum, 21s, net. 
In this edition the artist has carried out a long-cherished plan, as yet 
unattempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY and her IMPERSONATIONS: an 
Appreciation, By CHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations reproduced 
from Photographs, with Binding designed by Gordon Craig. [Newt week. 


Demy 4to, 21s, net. 


SUBURBAN RELIQUES of OLD LONDON: 


North of the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T. R. Way. With In- 
troduction and Detcriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATL ps ¥.s-A. 
er . 


*,° A companion volume to Mr. Way's ‘ Reliques of Old London” 
(now out of print) and “‘ Later Reliques of Old London” (of which a few 
copies still remain). 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


MILTON.—MINOR POEMS. 


Avrrep Garru Jones. Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 
Illuetrated by R. Annine Bett, With an Introduction by JOHN 
DENNIS. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated by 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES, 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 
79 Half-tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art. With an Historical Description and 
Commentary py FRANK REDE FOWKE, of that Department, 
Imperial 16mo, 10s, 6d. net. 


REV. W. TUCKWELL’S EDITION, 
On Hand-made paper, pott 8vo, 4s. net. 


EOTHEN By Alexander W. Kinglake. Reprinted 


from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 
the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


Small crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 500 Copies only. 


RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Thomas Browne. A 
New Edition, printed in Large Typeon Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in half-vellum, With Portrait and a Reproduction of 
the Original Frontispiece. 

“Is distinguished for luxury of type and handsome binding.” —Athenaeum, 


Feap. 4to, 30s, net. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON COURT, 
ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures on the 
Queen’s Coilection at that Palace, with Descriptive, ———_ and 
Critical Notes. Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates. By 
ERNEST LAW, B.A., Author of “ A History of Hampton Court Palace,” 

“Mr, Ernest Law's devotion to Hampton Court and its history deserves all 
our admiration.’’— Times. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


in ENGLAND. a.p. 1500-1800. By REGINALD EPLOMPFIELD, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘Tbhe Formal Garden in England.” With 160 Illustratious 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old 
Prints and Drawings. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 50s, net, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 



































MR. MURRAY’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 5s, 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By Sir Edward W. Hamilton, K.C.B. 
“* Nobody has a better right to put on record the impressions derived from long and close intercourse with Mr. Gladstone, and we may add that no one could 


have done it better,.""— Times. 
** As impartial as it is possible for any individual opinion of a great man to be.”’— Daily Telegraph. 
“Sympathetic, warmly appreciative, but not fulsome,”’—Standard, 
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srown 8vo, 6s. 


( 
BYRON LETTERS. Vol. II, 1811-1813, Edited bv R. E. Prothero. [Just out. 
“ The editor's work has been excellently performed. Mr. Prothero’s accounts of Hobhouse and of Beckford, in particular, may be cited as examples of tinished 


miniature biographies.’’— Beokman. ‘ 
“* We must compliment Mr. Prothero on the skill and admirable tact with which he has fulfilled a delicate task.’’—Saturday Review. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE;; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. 


By J. ARTHUR GIBBS, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [ Neat week. 
COLOUR IN NATURE: a Study in Biology. By Marion Newbigin. | ¢juse ou. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BOOK of the MASTER; or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born 
of the Virgin Mother, By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of “ The House of the Hidden Places,” “‘ A Clue to 
the Creed of Early Egypt,” &e. With Map and I}lustrations, crown 8vo, 78, 6d. ;  tanahaes 


AMONG the CELESTIALS: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, across the 
Gobi Desert, and through the Himalayas to India. Abridged from “‘ The Heart of a Continent,” with Additions. By Capt. FRANCIS YOUNGHOUSBAND, 
C.LE., Gold Medallist, 8.G.s., Author of “ The Relief of Chitral,” “ South Africa of To-day.” (Just out. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE FIVE WINDOWS of the SOUL: a Popular Account of the Human 


Senses. By EDWARD HAMILTON AITKEN, Author of ‘‘ The Tribes on my Frontier,” ‘‘ Behind the Bungalow,” “ A Naturalist on the i ‘ 
Just out. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68. 


MUSIC: How it came to be what it is. By mannah Smith. 
MR. MURRAY'S PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
THE STUDY of MAN. By Professor Haddon, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated. 


THE GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. By St. George Mivart, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


(Just cut, 


RIVER DEVELOPMENT. By Prof. I. C. Russell. Illustrated. [he afew dape. 
EARTH SCULPTURE. By James Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. cy, a jew days, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DIGBY,LONG&C0'S NEW BOOK’. = VICTORIAN ERA SERIES. 


Published Simultaneously in London and America, | N EW VO LU M ES 


NEW NOVEL BY FERGUS HUME. 


THE RAINBOW FEATHER. 
by the Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” 
Cloth, 6s. 


NEW ROMANCE BY MRS. ENSELL. 
ANGEL: 
Mo Bh: & Soreish Komance. | QNDON in the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
“A akilfully-constructed story.”’—Scotsman, 1837-1897. By G. LAURENCE GOMME, FS.A., Statistical Officer of the London 
NEW NOVEL BY NAUNTON COVERTSIDE, ; C +) 
CHESTER CRESSWELL. —— 


By the Author of * the Secret of a Hollow Tree,” 
@c. Cloth, 68 Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


“A pleasing romance, The story is crowded with 


deined.—Seoteman “Ml nd wellK| DROVIDENT SOCIETIES and INDUSTRIAL WEL- 
| FARE. By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 


NEW NOVEL BY G, BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 
THE STIGMA. a 

“A book of the highest importance to all who are interested in trade unions, friendly societies, building 
Nothing can exceed the competence of Mr, Brabrook for his task,” 


Crown dvv, woth, 2e, td, 


By the Author of “ An Odd Career,” “ A Flecting 


e Show,” &e, Cloth, 68, societies, and such bodies. 
Is clever and interesting; and it will add to the Atheneum, 
reputation Mr, Fitzgerald has already acquired.”’ ——— 
Scotsman, 
NEW NOVEL BY cRT : y TE 
; BL BY ROBERT DAWBARN, Lovdon: BLACKIE & SON, Luurrev, Old Bailey. 


RANSON MOOR. crown svo, cloth, 6s, 


“It is a straightly-told tale, in which fraudulent 


| 
. 
dealing figures very prominently.”’—Seotsman, 
NEW NOVEL BY WESTOTH IDE. I R KBECKX > AH Be LITERARY PARABLES. 


, 
IN the POTTER 8 , HAND. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. w H CROSLAND 
rown 5Svo, Cloth, 6s, TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
“An agreeable story of Wales and Yorkshire,.”’ DEPOSITS repayable ob demand. By T. P , 5 
= Bookman, | TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 16mo, 2s, 6d, net, 
“ The novel is distinc tly pleasant reading.’’ mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
Madame. STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. ‘Has the effect of sips of clear water after the 
wur wa , > : manv rancid pools and babbling shallows ot ‘sea- 
IN ti Sten en Ree Shaman. SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. sonal’ book-work......Tvuo little uc such work is done 
the DAYS | GONE BY. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives ompalt pame in Englaud.”’—Sun. 
oth, 6a, on deposit and allows Interest monthly on cach completed £1. aia : : 
“ As a love-story it is of undoubted merit.” . r : te Mr. Crosland can turn a phrase with the best; 
Scoteman BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. —S a ——— => po of —- 
1, TRO 2B : sardonic, clear-headed, and very clear-sighted.’ 
NEW NOVEL BY ERA NK YERLOCK. ates RM a " ”  icademy. 
PHIL FLIPPIN S RISE. ome cue 7 —— *“*A wealth of meaning and occasionally a dash of 
By the Author of ** The Seer et of the Yew,” &e. BIRK BECK F REEH( LD LAN D SC JCIET Y. poetic fire and feeling... .The reader has something 
Cloth, 3s. 6d, HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND he can linger over.”—Leeds Mercury. 


FOR FIVE + HILLINGS PER MONTH. . 
“ A witty book and wicked withal.”’—Séar. 


. , r ‘ “Ve! - a! 
— Panne =. ING . & co., The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free | 
5, Bouverie Street, E.C, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. UNICORN PRESS, 7, Cecil Court, W.C. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NOTABLE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By 


II B. and B. T. B., Authors of “ More Beasts.” 3s, 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“ An extremely spirited and happy piece of 
satire on th: sensational explorer the commereivl empire-builder, 
and cosmopolitan traveller who paints the map red. Imagine the 
patter and topical songs at a pantomime written by soma one with 
a real literary instinct,and who is intellectually the deacendart 
of Lear and Lewis Carroll, and our readers will underatand the 
enchanting, haphazard, touch-and-go quality of our author's verse. 
We have not yet spoken of the drawings, but in truth they ave as 
good as the verse. There is humour, wit, and fancy in every line 
and every bit of shading.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. T. REED. 


TAILS with a TWIST. Nonsense 


Rhymes bya “BELGIAN HARE.” Tilustrated in Colour 
by E. T. REED, of Punch. Ublong dto, 3s. 61, 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 


SKETCH BOOK. A Selection from the Caricatures and 
Humorous Sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Oblong royal 4to, i0s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*“ Those who desire to know only 
one of the many resons wh y Sir Frank Lockwood was universally 
popular may be invited to study with equal pleasure ani profit 
this witty, genial, and clever sketch book.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
MOONFLEET. By J. Meade 


FALKNER, Author of “ The Lost Stradivarius.” 6s. 


THE DELUSION of DIANA. By 
MARGARET BURNESIDE, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Amidst « desert of commonplace it is 
refreshing to come across a novel like *The Delusion of 
Diana,’ which is at once clever, attractive, and wholesome. 
The plot is not only original, but full of incident and life,” 


THE FOREST of BOURG-MARIE 
By 8. F. HARRISON, 6s 
Scotsman.—* A strikingly good piece of literary work.” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By 
W.D. LIGHTHALL. 68 
Manchester Courier.—‘* The tale is most fascinating.” 


NOW READY. 


NOTES from a DIARY in ASIATIC 


TURKEY. By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. With 21 
Full-Page Photogravures, and other Illustrations from 
Photographs by ‘he Author. Super royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
Daily Telegraph —* A work of vivid and varied interest, 
dealing with rezions of the Ottoman Empire rare ly visited by 
European travellers, and throwing much instructive light on 
the political and religious diffe Tences that have convulsed Asia 
Minor during the past five years ” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES of my LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean -f Bristol, sometime Dean 
of Chichester. Vicar of H ‘alifax, Vice r of Doncaster, Incum- 
bent of St. Philip's, Regent Street. English Chaplain in 
Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

The Times.— * Full of capital stories.” 

Academy.—* A Niagara of anecdote, We have never handled 
a volume of reminiscences so crammed with good stories as 
this. 

Standard.—“ The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anec- 
dotes. Story succeeds story with delightful ease. 

Daily News.—“ A book about two-thirds of which is packed 
with laa stories about the clergy and the churches 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ The whole effect of the book is e extremely 
racy.” 


TWO NEW SPORTING BOOKS. 
HUNTING REMINISCENCES of 


FRANK GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 
1896. Recorded and [Illustrated by CUTHBE RT BRAD- 
LEY. Large 8vo, 15s. 


REMINISCENCES of the CAMP, 


the COURSE, the Ci a Gentleman Rider 
Colonel R. F. MEYSEY THOMPSON Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of HENRY MORLEY, 


LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. 8.SOLLY. With Portraits. 
Large crown 8vo, 128. 6d. 


Daily Chronicle “Mr. Bolly has done his work well. This 
my of his father-in-law is admirably written, in good 
taste, and with plenty of relief.” 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection 


of Poems, Stories, and Essays contributed by the Members 
of a Literary Club. Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street. 


London : 





MACMILLAN & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard 
GREEN, M.A Edited bv Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE, With Fourteen 
— illustrations. New Edition in Three Volumes. Super-royal 8vo, half-leather binding, 

is. net. 


*,* This book can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars apply to the Booksellers, 











UNIFORM WITH “ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL,” 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in NORTH WALES. By A. G. Bradley. 


With numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON, Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 
Thirty-sixth Thousand, 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK, 


JACK, the GIANT-KILLER. With 16 Full-Page Coloured Illustra- 
tions and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON, In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. 


Atheneum,.—“ If a'l Mr. Hugh Thomson's ‘ Ilustrated Fairy Books’ are illustrated in as spirited a 
manner a8 ‘ Jack, the Giant-Killer ’ they will most certainlv he popular, especially with bovs.’’ 
Critic.— A very deligntfnl edition...... If the initial booklet isa sample of the collection, adult lovers 
of ait as well as children, will do well to ‘possess themeelves of the whole set.’ 
ocotsman.—‘*‘ ‘As pleasant a picture book as any that has come out since Caldecott’s time.’ 


FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler, Author g* The 
Green Toby Jug,’’ &c. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
Outlook. —‘* A pleasant stcry for schoolgirls,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Times.—“ A very bright little bock..... Foll of bright glimpses of nature and sprightly criticisms of life,’’ 
Speaker.—“ Entirely delightful.” 


OBSERVATIONS of a RANCHWOMAN in NEW MEXICO. By 


EDITH M. NICHOLL. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. | |The ADVENTURES of FRAN coIs, 


] 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing "Master 


WEIR 

Daily Telegraph.— Eminently readable, being written in the | 
breezy, happy-go-lucky style which characterises the more 
recent fictional works of the author of that singularly earnest | 


and impressive romance, ‘ Robbery Under Arms.’” 
days of The Terror....A romance as notable as it is delightful.” 


BISMILLAH. By A.J. Dawson. PER MEMORY. By Maarten 


Speaker.—“ A stirring tale of love and adventure. ...There is | MAARTENS. 
«nough of exciting incident, of fighting, intrigue, and love-| Daily Telegraph.—“ Full of the quiet grace and Mterary 
making in ‘ Bismillah’ to satisfy the most exacting reader.” a which we have now learned to associate with the 
author.” 


SOME ACCOUNT of GEORGE WILLIAM WILSHERE, BARON 
BRAMWELL of HEVER, and his OPINIONS. By CHARLES FAIRFIELD. With « Portrait 





during the French Revolution, By 
MITCHELL, M.D. 

Literature.—" It isacharming book, this historical romance of 
| Dr Weir Mitchell's; in narrative power, in dramatic effect, in 
vivid movement, aud in mordant and singularly effective style. 

.No novelist of whom we know, not even Felix Gras, has so 
vividly brought bcfore us the life of lower Paris in the awful 





NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 


CAVOUR. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL of a PEOPLE. An Account of the Life and Belief of the 
Burmese. By H. FIELDING. Demy 8vo, 14s, 
Guardian.—" Mr. Fielding has written a very fascinating book. .... 
finish.”’ 


BELIEF in CHRIST, and other Sermons. Preached in the Chapel of 


Trinity ( ole ge, Cambridge, by HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


Without a dull page from start to 


IN the SHADOW of SINAI A Story of Travel and Research from 


1895 to 1897. By AGNES SMITH LEWIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


THE ANNUAL of the BRITISH SCHOOL at ATHENS. No. III. 
SESSION 1896-7. 4to, Illustrated, 


*,* No. I. of the ANNUAL (1894-5), price 3s, 6d., and No. II, (1895-6), price 10s, 6d., may be obtained 
Srom the Publishers. Libraries are advised to secure Complete Sets as the Edition is limited. 





BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 


THE ROGUE’S COMEDY. A Play in Three Acts. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SURSUM CORDA: an Apology for Idealism. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & O©O., Lrp., London, 
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CATALOGUES. 





-— 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES —The DECEMBER C pT alooy ES 

of Valuable BECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 

MAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are Now 

Ready, and will be sent post tree upon applicetion to W, H. 

Suiru & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 

In the New Remainder List will be found many Wo rks 
adapted for Christmas Presents, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t.. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


UST PUBLISHED.—CATALOGUE of 
e BECOND-HAND BOOKS, including Greek, Latin, end 
English Classics, Topography, Seott'#h Ballad Poetry, &e , and 
a considerable number of interesting Musical Works.— Gratis of 
B. H. Brace wert, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OOK 8.—OUT-OF-PRINT 
SUPPLIED.— Please state want«. Our Kipling Note- 
Book (6d.) ready November 15th.— Wanted, New Arabian Nights, 
Qvols., 1882. is. offered. —tottanyp Co., Cherry Street, Bir 


mingham 
BAzosEs R’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 


ew fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & ©O., 37, Sono Squane, Loxpos, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and | 

* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New | 
York, and #4, BEDFOKD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
eall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the exeollent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for fillyng, 
on the most favourable terms, o: ders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIVDICALS.—CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING SELL’ & RAILTON, whey high-c lass 
Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
reet, B.C. , have specially. built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for wet priotin illustrated or other Publications and speciality-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 4%, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 
Pacilities npon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Department~ couducted. 


Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 





ee 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Address, Miss E. M., 


promptly and accurately 
Semples and references. — 
18, Mortimer Cresceit 


YPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 

and ra ridity. Clear duplicate copies, Circulars, &c., multiplied 

by Edison's Mimeograph. Long experience.— Miss Sraina, 
%, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

4 experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum ing Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
searoh, or in — Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Datias, 5, Purnival Street, London, E.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. — The Newest 

and Best, and Where to eet Them, at all prices. See the 
Special Number of the HOME SUPPLEMENT, given free with 
THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and MART Newspaper of 
December 7, to be obtained of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
Price 2d., complete. Order varly.—Oflice ; 170, Strand, Lonaon. 





The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


BOOKS 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 9, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
389) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 
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T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOO 
COLET COURT, LONDON, W., will REOPEN for LEN 
TERM, 1899, on TU UESDAY, Jan 17th. gperiestions for 
Admission to be made to the Head Master, Mr. J 
.A., late Scholar « at Balliol OF ay Oxford. 

During the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scholarshi 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admis- 
sion into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last thirteen 
years 250 open Scholarships have been en by Paulines at 
Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, oia08, there were 88 Boys in St. Pau.’s wh» 
had gained an Oxford and Cambri Higher  Certific ite, 20 who 
had Matriculated at London University, and 79 whu had 
qualified for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet t Court. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


. bewsuen, 





The Council invite Applic sottons for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPARTMENT of ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATU RES 

Applications, together -with testimonials, should be sent not 
later than December 14th, 189% to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

November, 1898. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 





The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Euroye, India, and the Colonies. Aout 
4) Students will be admitted in September, 1499. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele- 
graphs Devartment, One in the Accounts Branch .D., and 
One in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secnerary, at College. 


ROFESSOR of ENGLISH and PHILO- 
SOPH Y —WANTED, for the South African College, 
Capetown. Salary £500, with a po-sible increase of £100 250 
allowed for paseage money. Duties to commence on Ist 
February, 18%. Applications, with certificates as to qualifica- 
tions and health. to be addressed *Care,” Office of the 
Acavemy, 45, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., not later than Ist 
January 


# ATEST | PUBLICATIONS of the Z00- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 


TRANSAC TIONS, Vol. XIV., Part VIIt., containing 
a paper “On New and Impe rfectly Known Species of 
Ostracoda, chietly from New Zealand,” by De. G. Stewanp- 
SON Beant, F.R.S., with Five Plates and Titie and Index 
to the Volume, Price to Fellows, boar to the Public, 12s 
And Vol. Part I., — a * Report on the Col- 
lection of *Pishes made by Mr. E. =. Moore in Lave 
Tanganyika,” by G. A. Bow LANoun, F.R.S., with an 
Appendix by J. £. 8. Moone, with 2 Coloured and 6 Un- 
oneused Plates. Price to Fellows, 15s. 9d.; to the Public, 








To be “obtained at the + i Offices, 3, Hanover Square, 


W., or through any Bookseller. 
£100 PRIZE for BEST BOOK of 120,000 
words ou PROTESTANT BELIEF. Particulars 
and Conditions on receipt of Stamped Envelope.—Apply to the 
Secretaries. 
Tue Revicious Tract Society, “a Paternoster Row, 
Lundon, Ec 


£5 M). & £21 PRIZES for THREE 
. on the PREeaNt. DAY ASPECTS of 
the CONTROVERSY WITH ROME. ay ee &ec., on 
receipt of Stamped Envelope.— in to the Secretari 
Tue Revicious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster ll 
London, Ea 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 








. ad 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


WEDDING, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


BIRTHDAY, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpow; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, MancHssTER. 





MR. MELROSE’S 


NEW LIST. 


SECOND EDITICN. 


SOME BIBLE PROBLEMS. By 


D. W. SIMON, M.A., D.D.. Ph.D., Principal of 
United College, Bradford, Author "of “The Re- 
demption of Man,” &c. Crown &8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s, 
“The essays are learned, nh rth and suggestive, and 
pam ay A many points v which both critics and theologians are 





Uniform with ‘TOLD FROM THE RANKS.” 


OUR LIVING GENERALS: 


Twelve Biogra ~~) Sketches of Distinguished 
Soldiers, including Lord Kitchener of Khartum. 
By ARTHUR TEMPLE, Anthor of “ The Making 
of the Empire.” With Portraits. Large imperial 
16mo, art vellum, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“ The Commander-in- Chief heads the gallery of portraiture 
—portraiture in the pictoria! sense is an additional attraction 
to the book—and Sir Herbert Kitchener fitly closes the gallant 
array. Altogether the book is pleasant and rou | reading 

Saturday Reviw. 


TWO NEW AND POWERFUL STORIES, 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. By 


KATE W. HAMILTON, Author of “ Rachel's 
Share of the Roa.” Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled 


boards, rongh edges, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“A very who'esome, sweet, and interesting story, full of 
good feeling, unobtrusive Christianity and real pathos. We 
trust that Miss Kate Hamilton has in «tore for her ppenders 
many another novel as good as ‘ The Parson's Proxy.’”—Speak:r. 


BY STRANGE PATHS. By 
FANNIE E. NEWBERRY. Imp. 16mo, eloth, 
bevelled boards, rough edger, gi't top, 3a, 6d, 

“The story is full of incident, life, and vigour.’ 
Western Morning News. 
BOOKS FOR THE HEART. 

Edited hy the Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 
Feap, 8vo, printed on antique wove paper, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d 
VOLUMES JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES. 


THE RELIGIOUS AFFEC- 


TIONS. By JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


THE JOURNAL of JOHN 
WOOLMAN. With an Appreciation by JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

“This journal is quaint reading, and the language charm 
ingly piquant.”—Bvokman, 


16, PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.¢ 


“A CAPITAL STORY.”—At Libraries and Booksellers’, 


UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. 


By R. G. SOANS, Author of “John Gilbert, Yeoman,” and 
EDITH C. KENYON, Author of “The Hand of his Brother.’ 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

“A thoroughly enfely b story.” —Church Review. 
“ A success can 8a) -—4 re a for it. "Hastings 
“It is a capital sto 7 
“ There is abundant interest in the ‘tale and y2 a 
of truth which is stranger than fiction.”—The V 
Simpxin, MarsHaci a Co., Lémnited, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
J R K BECK BAN K, 
Buildi Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
num monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP Ss Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
“ An out-and-out exciting and cle clever 1 romance. 


THE RAINBOW FEATHER. 


Py FERAUS HUME. Cloth, 6s. 
“The author ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab’ has sur- 
passed himself in “his brilliant narration.”—Jrish Times. 
“A distinctly pieasing book, bright, fresh, and breezy.” 


ANGEL: a Cornish Romance. 


By Mrs. ENSELL, 
Author of “ lanherel™ ée. Cloth, 6s. 
“ Mrs. Ensell writes agreeably and —= care.” —Athes eum. 
* A wiid weird story.” 


A BURIED MYSTERY. 


By CLEMENT A. MENDHAM, 
Author of “ The Troth of Tears.” Cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Mendham has contributed to the library of romance 
one of the worthiest volumes that has appeased since the era of 
Rider Haggard’s * She.’”—Liverpool Daily P: 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANK YERLOCK. 


PHIL FLIPPIN’S RISE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The ane of the Yew,” &c. 
“The characters are oy aah the conversation is very 
good.”—Bury Guardian, — at 
NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT DAWBARN. 


RANSONMOOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“It isa straightly old tale, in which fraudulent dealing 
figures very pr 
NEW NOVEL BY @. BERESFORD FITZGERALD. 


THE STIG 


By the Author of *“* An Odd Carey, ” “ 4 Fleeting 
Show,” &c. Clow 
“Is clever and interesting; and it a ‘aid me the reputation 
Mr. Fitzgerald has already acquired.” "Scots 


NEW NOVEL BY GRANVILLE GRAHAME. 


IN the DAYS GONE BY. 


Cloth 
_* As 4 love-story, it is of cadoubeed merit.”—Scotaman, _ 


NEW BOOK BY CAROLINE GEAKEY. 


ROYAL FRIENDSHIPS. 


By the Author of “‘ Two French Queens,” 
“ Three Empresses.’? Cloth, 6s. 
“The volume contains a useful piece of work. "Scotsman. 
London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
18, Bouverie ‘Street, E, Cc. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 998. — DECEMBER, 1898.—2s. 6d. 


Stonewat Jackson, by Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, K.O.B., K.C.8.I.—From Butawayo to 
tags Vicrorta Fatis: A Mrsstow To Kina Lewanika, 
by Captain the Hon. Arthur Lawley.—Tae Pximirive 
CuurcH.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD, Chaps. ix.-xiv. 
~—BuppHa’s Breturtace, by Right Hon. F, Max 
Miiller.—A Creecrun or Cettic Storres, by Andrew 
Lang.—Penny Ficrios.- Tags B.A, anp THE BELL, 
by A. G. Hyde.—A Maxexr or Cotonies.—Taeg Price 
or tHe Harness, by Stephen Crane,—T az Eruics or 
Conqugsr.—Tuz Looxsgr-on. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsuncn anp Lonpon 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 28, 6d. 


“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 


Just Published, Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ;; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS, 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d., post free. 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee- 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. I. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s, 6d., post free 
THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC ‘MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 


London : 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.0. 








Now ready at all the Libraries. A NEW NOVEL, by tne Author of *' Three 
Girls in a Flat.” 


A HAUNTED TOWN. 


BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown &vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 


“A bright, keen air blows through this story. The humour has a fresh, salt snap, and there is a 
sea-savour in the very sturdiness of the leading characters. Miss Heddle has used, we think, just the 
proportion of Scots—character, tongue, and scenery—that an English public can welcome.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Good all round. The characters in the story are — alive, none are overdrawn, and Aunt 
Petronella will come to stay with every reader." —WORL 


By a NEW WRITER. 


OVERLOOKED: A TALE OF NORTH DEVON, 


BY BESSY HAWKER. Crown &vo, oloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

** There is real merit in Miss Hawker’s work.”"—ATHEN “UM. 

“We heartily recommend this bit of old Devon as a most suitable gift to any daughter, niece, or 
young friend who is just going into the highways of life. We look for more work i. an authoress 
who understands so well how to blend the colours—the lights and shades of — a, 

HURUCH TIMES. 


A NEW NOVEL dealing with Christian Sooialism. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. 


BY L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “A Princess of the Gutter,” “Under the Dragon Throne,” 
Large crown 8vo, } fanoy cloth boards, 6s. 


With Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 


THE PLEASURES of LITBRATURE and the SOLACE of BOOKS, 


Selected and Arranged by JOSEPH SHAYLOR 


Artistically printed on laid paper. With a Frontispiece reproduced in Heliogravure from Meissonier's 
celebrated picture, “A Reading at Diderot's louse.” 


F’oap. 8vo, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“ Every book-lover will delight in this production.”"—OUTLOOK. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & (CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


de. 








READY IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 4s. 


THE WAY THE WORLD WENT THEN. 


By ISABELLA BARCLAY. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS : 
1.—THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 6.—THE NEW STONE AGE. 
2.—THE ROCK STORY. 7.-THE BRONZE AGE, 
3.—A FROZEN EARTH. 8.—THE LAKE-DWELLERS, 
4.—TRIBES AND NATIONS. 9.—THE AGE OF IRON. 
5.—THE OLD STONE AGE. b 10,—THE SEA KINGS 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockepur Street, 


) 8.W. 


London : 


A CHARMING GIFT _BOOK! 


. net, ME OF ilt, Illus 


LONDON IN THE TIME HE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall . = Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, ¥F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated, 


THE VALE | of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency 
HELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN Booey, LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 
RNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
RHE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICC(ETH and PWLLHELI. 
MaLVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 

With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement Blackwall Tunnel, &c., 
and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO, 

London: Simpxis, Marsai.., Hamirov, Kenr & Vo,, Ltd. The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bo /ksellers 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON’S 


NEW LIST. 


IAN MACLAREN’S NEW BOOK. 
AFTERWARDS, and Other Stories 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c, Crown S8vo, art 
linen, 6a, 


RABBI SAUNDERSON. By IAN 
MACLAREN. With 12 lilustrations by A. 8. 
Boyd. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The LIFE of R. W. DALE, LL.D., of 
Birmingham. By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. 
With Portrait. Svo, cloth, l4s. 

“It is a deeply interesting record of one of the 
most strenuous and useful lives of modern days.” 
Daily News. 


The LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, 
F.R.S.E. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis. Free Church College, G'asgow. With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS. D.D.: 
His Life and Letters. Edited by his SISTERS, 
With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


WAS OHRIST BORN at BETHLFHEM? 
a Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Prof, 
W. M. KAMSAY, V.C.L., LL.D Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN and ANGLI- 
CAN. By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfiekl College, 
Oxford, author of * The Piace of Christ im 
Modern Theology,”’ &c, Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

(Shortly. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S EDIN- 
BURGH DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, 
Author of “ Sir James Y.Simpson.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


REMINISCENCES of IRISH LIFE and 
CHARACTER. By MICHAEL MACDONAGH, 
Crown 6vo, gilt top, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES. By JUSTIN HUNTLY McUARTHY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


CAPRICCIOS. By the DUOHESS of 


LEEDS. Crown 8vo, art linen, 5s. 


NEIL MACLEOD. A Tale of Literary 
Life . — By L. GLADSTONE, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MEGGOTSBRAE. Portraits and 
Memories. By HALLIDAY ROGERS, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By 
HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” “The Doctor's Dilemma,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, €s, 


BLACK ROOK. A Tale of the Selkirks. 
By RALPH CONNOR, With an Introduction by 
rrof, G, A. SMITH, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


& HANDBOOK for LITERARY and 
eae SOCIETIES. Crown &vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ISSUES. 
BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH 


By IAN MACLAREN, With 8 Illustrations from 
Ktchings by William Hole, R.8.A. Crown 8vyo, 
art linen, 6s, 


The DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE 
By [AN MACLAREN, With 10 Illustrations by 
A. 58, BOYD, Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, 


A WINDOW in THRUMS. By J. M. 
BARRIE, With 12 Illustrations from Etchings 
by William Hole, R.S.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. By J. M. 
BARRIE. With 12 lilastrations from Etchings by 
William Hole, R.8 A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD 
AND MODERN MASTERS. 

The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the 
Original Paintings, are published in the uniform size of 18 in 
longest line. Prices, unframed, i2s. each; or appropriately 
fiamed, 278. to 35s. each. 

BELLINI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery 
DAVID, J. L.—Madame Recamier. (Louvre) 
DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 26. (Uffizi.) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
HALS, P.—The Man with White Ruff. (Natioual Gallery.) 
HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery ) 
HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle) 
HOVPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 
LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 
LELY, Sir P —Gliver Cromwell. (Uffizi.) 
MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 
RAPHAEL. —Own Portrait. (Uffizi.) 
REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery 
ROMNEY, G.—The Parson's Daughter. (Nati nal Gallery.) 
SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
TITIAN.—King Francis [. (Louvre.) 
VANDYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 
VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 
WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, 
Glasgow.) 
(The above form but a small selection of the Company’s exten- 
sive Series of Famous Portraits.) 


al AJ T Al 7 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 paces. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 
Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference, the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post free, Is. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN, 








| of compuls: ry vaccination 
| 5,760 children have already been exempred. 
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- LONGMANS & CO. '§ 3 LIST. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY 


Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. 


Edited and prepared for publication 
By the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, M.A., 
Principal of Cuddesdon ‘'neological College ; 
And the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 

With a Photogravure Reproduction of the Bast by 
Mr, George Richmond in the Pusey House, Oxford, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

(On Monday next. 


if 

PITT: Some Chapters of his Life 
and Tims. By the Right Hon. EDWARD 
GIBSON, LORD ASHBOURNE, Lord Chancellor 
of Irelar a. With 11 Portraits. 8vo, 21s. 


The COMPANIONS of PICKLE. 


Being a Sequel to ‘Pickle the Spy.” By 
ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates. 8vo, 16s, 


NEW STORY BY MR, HAGGARD, 


‘DOCTOR THERNE. By H. Rider 


HAGGARD, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d 


*.* This story presents in a drametic form 
an account of the great plague which, in the 
opinion of many experts, is likely to visit this 
country as the result of the practica’ ah lition 
In one county town 


NEW BOOK BY DR. BEATTIE CROZIER, 


. 

MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobio- 
graphy. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, Author 
of “* Civilization and Progress,” &c. S8vo, le. 

“* The object of the author’« best years bas been, as 
we said, the search for ‘the Ideal’—the thmng or 
means by which some connection becomes possible 
between thought and its object, mind and matter, 
spirit und flesh, God and tte universe. Whether the 
Seurch has been successful or not, it bas been pur- 
sued with rare disinterestedness and devotion,”’ 

Daily Chronicle. 


RELIGION in GREEK LITERA- 
TURE, By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, University 
of St. Andrews, 8vo, 15s. 


The TRADITIONAL POETRY of 
the FINNS. By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, 
Socia deli’ Accademia dei Lincei, Membre de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions, &c. Translated by 
[SABELLA M. ANDERTON. With Introduction 
by ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 16s. 


The METAPHYSIC of EXPERI- 
ENCE. By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. 
LL D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past 
President of the Aristotelian Society, Author of 
“Time and Space,’’ “The Philosophy of Reflec- 
tion,” &c. 4 vols,, 8yo, 36s. net, 


RAMAKA/SHWA: his Life and 


Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute; 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 

*.* Ramakrishna, whose life is described and whose 
fayings bave been collected in this volume, was one 
of those Indian ascetics and sages who me known 
under different names as Sannyaésins, Mabaétmans, or 
Youins. He was born in 1833 and died in 1886, 


SOME ASPECTS of PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH LIFE. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Cauon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 68, 


HOPE the HERMIT: a Romance 
of Borrowdale. By EDNA LYALL. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

“Her optimism is not only infinitely refreshing, 
but will be found contawiously convincing—a true 
moral tonic...... The actors of her romance are very 
real men and women indeed, and this in spite of @ 
quite exceptional accuracy of historic detail.” 

Daily Graphic. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & OO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
Che Cimes 


THE 


The NINTH EDITION, Unabridged and 
Unaltered, for the Preliminary 
Payment of ONE GUINEA, 

To be followed by Fifteen Monthly Pay- 
ments of One Guinea each, after the 
complete 25 Volumes have been 
Delivered to the Purchaser. 


ook Pub- | a ‘eat bar- 
lished at £37 OVER | s n for those 
for) Guinea | | thei minds 
ineash and 55 PER CENT. | quickly, ana 


1 ALE Set betore 

ayments o' e@ opportu- 

One Guinea SAVED. nitylis lost. 
each. 

A collection of useful and agreeable books is beyond all 
question the best of holiday presents, for it isa gift of solid 
value, fitted to enrich the chambers of the mind as well as the 
material walls within which the volumes stand. It will prove 
at once an enduring souvenir, and a continuing source of 
pleasure, if the books are of the sort that bear the test of con- 
stant reference and reading. The ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA more than complies with these conditions, for it 
is a complete library in itself, and to own it is, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, ‘to acknowledge one’s self as recognising the best there is 
in literature.” To have such a work always at hand is a silent 
iuvitation to wholesome reading and high thinking. Yet the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is not dry and repellent ; 
many of the most popular novelists and essayists of the day are 
among its contributors, and such names as those of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Dobson, are in themselves the best evidence of its literary 
charm 

Now that The Times offers its reprint at half the publishers’ 
yrice, the cost of the work, even in the more expensive bindings, 
A within the reach of everyone; for the system of serial pay- 
ments makes the cort ay One Guinea a month, in any case, 
and the 25 volumes, bound in full morocco, will add dignity 
and oe 4 to the most richly-equipped mansion in town or 
country. he opport’nity, however, is one that must be 
promptly seized if it is to be seized at all. In order to make 
sure that a set will be delivered before Xmas Day, the order 
form which appears at the end of this advertisement should be 
sigoed and sent to the Office of The Times without undue 


delay. 

The Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
completed nearly ten years ago, at once assumed, and has 
firmly retained, a position of paramount authority. Upon its 
own plane and in its own field it has absolutely no competitor. 
Its plane and its field are indeed of its own ereation, for no 
other library of reference has ever been planned upon so com- 
prehensive a scale, or constructed with so uncompromising a 
determination to make the very best possible book without 
counting the cost. 

It is im ible to buy_a better book, impossible to find a 
better Christmas gift; and the present prices and terms afford 
a remarkable opportunity. 





UNABRIDGED AND UNALTERED. 


The Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
of which The Times offers its reprint. is universally recognised 
as the most complete and perfect of works of reference. The 
Times reprint is in every respect the same as the copies already 
sold at the higher price; it is what booksellers call a new 
impression, not a changed edition. There has been no con- 
densation, no abrid t, no i ery word, every 
illustration, every map, every element of value is preserved 
intact ; there is not the most minute cheapening of the product 
to offset against the remarkable diminution of the price. 





REPRINT OF 


“ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA.” 








‘ 


{ 





THE SPECIAL BOOKCASE 


For the convenience of purchasers who have not sufficient shelf-room for 
the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, a compact revolving bookcase has been manu- 
factured, which will be supplied (to purchasers of the ENCYCLOPAIDIA BRITANNICA 
only) at a price considerably less than the usual cost of so substantial a piece 


of furniture. 
one guinea each. 


it will be sold for £3 in cash, or for three monthly payments of 








A Table of the 
Principal 
Contents if the 


TVaweroktahit LT PRIEODsS EOoxk "=x EI 25 wWor.vUases. 
GS Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptly posted either from the United Kingdom or the Colonies ; but applicants who 
hesitate may find that the offer has been withdratcn, or the prices increased, without further notice. 


CASH PAYMENT. 
CLOTH BINDING, £16 [the Publishers’ price was £37), AND WITH THE BOOK- 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


(ONE GUINEA to be sent with Order; nothing more to be paid until the 
25 volumes have been deliver d, all at one time, to the purchaser.) 





'Eneyclopedia 
Britannica,” 
and a Pamphlet 
containing 


Specimen Pages, 


Coloured 

Plates, and 
Brief Extracts 
from ihe Work, 
will be sent 
Post Free, upon 
application 

to the 

Publisher of 
“The Times,” 


CASE, £19. 
wen wy £20 [the Publishers’ price was £45), AND WITH THE BOOK- 


FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Fdges, a sumptuous binding fitted for the richest 
collections [the Publishers’ price was £65], AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, &30. 

(The cloth binding sold for £16 is of the same quality as that sold by the publishers at 
£37, and is as strong as a cloth binding can be. But it can be recommended only to pur- 
chasers who feel obliged to take the Excycior#oia Batrannica in that form or not at 
all. The size and weight of the volumes, and the permanent value of the work, alike 
call for a solid Half-Morocco binding ; and if the price of the Full Morocco is within the 
purchaser's means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.) 


CLOTH BINDING, 16 Monthly Payments of OWE GUINBA each, or with 
7 Bookcase, 18 Monthly Payments of ONE SUinga each, 
MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend), 20 Month] 
HAL NE GUINEA each, or with the Buokcase, 23 Monthly 
Ow GUINEA each. 
FULL MOROCCO BINDING 
ONE GUIN each, or with 
ONE GUINBA each. 


Payments of 
Payments of 


(the very beat binding), 27 Monthly Payments of 
the Bookease, 30 Monthly Payments of 





Notr.—If the Purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the eash price shown above, he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order Form need be used. 
he Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer to mske monthly payments. All Cheques should be drawu to the order of H. E. Hoorern. 





MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—Oxnver Form. 
r All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. Hooren. I, , GAIA, con cccrcccccocepscccccnecesccggssbesseeesen . +1808, 
ne Manager, “Tae Times,” Paistine Hovse Square, Lonpon, B.C. s (at les 16 guineas, Sa om i 
One G . e » ENCYCLOPEDI/ D h Edition) bound in { Half-Moroceo, price 20 guineas, wo 0, 
T enclose One Guinea. Please send me “ Tue Times” Reprint of the Excyctorapia Bartannica (9th ) Full Morocco, price pm mend Pg) balance 





of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of one guinea a month ; my next payment upon delivery of the I and my livg payments 
on the eupempantins day of each month ieltawlog Ponti such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, ey not be disposed se by sale oF otherwise, 
5 Serther agree that, if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of Onc Guinea to me shall cancel 
this agreement. 





Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payments for the book are completed. 
(Strike out if Bookcase not desired.) 


air 
GIFTED oc ccccescccccccocccccccccccccccccccccccecesecccceseeseeeeeneeeeesesesese00eeeeeeeeeseenee9s0s0000e77ee 690s ene sees eesS5etngSOeser esse seseeeenseeseessoneeseosoesesees 
AC l4 CBE escoccdvcccccccdeccccccnctcccccncescscepetccsceessevecseccbbepccceccccescesesewcceseseesenseenenss sboesecnnsecedeneseonneesedpsebonsessnanesebenensoerneseseseones 
Please address the package to ..........--ceccccccccceeescccesseeeeesseeseeeseeese® CHOOESERESEEHEOEEE SEES SERS ESOO SEER SEER ESTE EEE EEE EE EESERESEESOROREEEEES TEESE TEES EE EEEEES 
If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should 
add here the name of the awe company or shipping agent in Londoa to whom delivery > ...... — .....ccccccccccceeeee © see eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e ee eee ee eR HEEER HESS OE HEEEREEHES EE EEER ESSE SEED 
is to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at subscriber's cost. 








If the reader & sires to leave this page uncut, an Order Form, similar to that above printed, may be obtained on application to the publisher of The Times. 








Residents of the West-end who cannot convenient] 


visit “The Timer” Office ma: 


Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, 


cimen volumes o: 


“The Times” Reprint of the E 


may also be seen, and orders for the volumes and bookcases may be given, at that address. 


. at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell & Co.. Pianoforte 
GYCLOPEDIA BAITAN NICA. A Gample of the Revolving Boolcase 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A COMPANION 7 * LONDON” 
“ WESTMINSTER.” 


SOUTH LONDON, éy Sir WALTER 
BESANT, with 119 Illustrations, is | 
now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt | 
top, 18s. 

UNIFORM WITH “ FAMOUS VIOLINISTS AND 

FINE VIOLINS.” 

VOICE and VIOLIN, 4y Dr. 7. ZL. 
PHIPSON, is now ready. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


AND 


“BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WITH . THE "RED 
EAGLE.” 


G 
A RED BRIDAL, the New Novel by 
is now 


WILLIAM WESTALL, 
ready. Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 68. 


STORIES OF LONDON LIFE. 


SLUM ‘SILHOUETTES. By J. 


DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Their ¢ rowntes merit is their sip mgulariy dramatic style.... 
We can well believe, as the author informs us, that some of his 
stories are based upon actual occurrences ; some of the darkest 
are relieved not merely by flashes of wit and humour, but by 
treite of fine human sympathy and heroic virtue.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


CREDULITIES, PAST and PRESENT. By 


WILLIAM JONES, F.8.A. With an Etched Frontispiece 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Alfred 


RIMMER. With 54 Illustrations. 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. 


By ALFRED RIMMER, With 52 Illustrations. 


CLUBS and CLUS LIFE in LONDON. By 


JOUN TIMBS, F.8S.A. With 41 Llustrations. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS and ECCEN- 
— By JOUN TIMBS, F.8.A. With 48 Illus- 

STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE : Natural 
_}  Feclmenlbtemabenn 


Dr. BREWER’S READER'S HAND- 


BOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in FICTION, ALLUSIONS, 
REFERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, STORIBS, and 
POEMS. A NEW EDITION, Revised throughout and 
Enlarged, Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. éd 
“For purposes of gene ral literary reference it is unique. 
Perhaps its most useful feature isa list of English authors and 
their works, which is both careful and exhaustive....Mrs. Hay- 
man deserves our warmest thanks for thei dustry she has de- 
voted to brioging up to date this really invaluable handbook.” 
Literature 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of PIC- 


TURESQUE INDIA. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
With 32 [llustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A charming book. Altogether an agreeable volume, by an 

author who can chat pleasantly about subjects which he knows 


well,” — Timea, . ‘ 
* Both in its text and in its charming illustrations a de- 
sirable volume.”—Good Word 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. each. 


MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 


SARAL TYTLER, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s City.” 
“It is admirable.”—Leeds Mercury. 


RACHEL LANGTON. By Sarah Tytler. 


** Rachel Langton’ is very good reading.”— World. 


JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 
WARDEN. SECOND EDITION 
“A bright and cleverly written story.”— Vanity Fair. 


A TRAGEDY in MARBLE, By Adam 
«ee that makes itself read.”— Newcastle Leader. 


ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS TIME. By 
,, GBORGE K. SIMS. With 8 Illustrations by C. Green, R.1 
‘A pathetic little picture.”—Atheneum. 


THE DOOM of SIVA. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
(This Story forms THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for 
1808.) Demy Svo, ls, 


’ 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 

Cowrents ror DECEMBER. —The SLEEPING BEAUTY: a 
\ ocodlander’s Adventure. By George Morley. —-SHAKE- 
SPEARE and the FAUST LEGEND. By Prof. ™ A. Redford, 
M.A., LL B.~MAN and his WALKING-STICK By F. a 
Walters. CRIME, CRIMI NALS, and PRISONS. By G. 
Rayleigh Vicars. —MABEL’S LOVER.—The PUST-OP FIC ‘Band 
the, PUBLIC in 1837. at w. B. Paley.—CENTRAL and 
SOUTHERN UTAH. . Beresford Eagle. —The pet of 
the O« _ + By G. W. Be man, M.A.—ROHEMIA: NEAR the 
SEA. By Dora Cave.—A SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY 
SOLVED. By Sylvanus Urban. 

London : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Important New Volumes 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK BY 
(CASSELL & COMPANY. 


Price 16s, 


THE NEW FAR EAST. 











By ARTHUR DIOSY, 
Vice-Chairman of Council of the Japan Society. 
With 12 Illustrations from Special Designs by 
by Kubota Beisen, of Tokio, a reproduction 
of a Cartoon designed by H.M. the German 

Emperor, and a specially drawn Map. 


2 vols., price 21s. 


MYSTERIES OF POLICE 
AND CRIME. 


A General Survey of Wrongdoing 
and Its Pursuit, 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Newgate,” ‘“‘ Memo- 
ria of Millbank,” &c, 

















Price 6s, 


WILD L: *E AT HOME: 


How to Study and Photograph It. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS., 
Author of “ With Nature and a Camera,” 
“ British Birds’ Nests,’’ &o. 

With REMBRANDT FRONTISPIECE and 
about 100 Illustrations taken direct from 

Nature by Cherry Kearton, 











Price 12s, 6d, 
NEWMAN HALL: 


An Autobiography. 
With Portrait as Frontispiece. 


In this work the Author not only tells the 
history of his own life, full of varied interests 
and of varied achievements, but brings his 
readers into contact with many of the great 
figures and notable events of the last eighty 
years. 








Price 5s. 
MICHAEL FARADAY: 


His Life and Work. 


By Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
F.R.S. 


Forming a New Volume of 
THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 

















A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


A Study of the Evidences bearing on his Death 
and Miracles. By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
D.D, In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 

“ Dr. Abbott’s book on ‘ St. Thomas of Canterbury’ 
is one of the most striking contributions, in my belief, 
to the history of testimony that has ever been made.”’ 
—Mrs. Humpary Waxp, Address at Norwich. 


PAUL the MAN, the MISSION ARY 
and the TEACHER. By Dr. ORELLO CONE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“It is impossible to speak too higbly of this ad- 
mirable book. As an exhaustive and luminous account 
of the life and work of St, Paul as a missionary to the 
Gentiles, and as a teacher, it stands unrivailed...... 
But taking it all in all, it is impossible to praise the 
book too strongly, which should at once take its place 
as the standard text-book of the yo of 8t, Paul, 
It is the most notable contribution to Bib ical theology 
which Las appeared for a good many years.” 

Aberdeen Journa’. 


THE HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION of RELIGION within the REALM of 
SCOTLAND. By JOHN KNOX. Transcribed 
into Modern Spelling by CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, 
M.A., Q.C. Cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 
“Tf in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of his publishers.”’—British Weekly. 


ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA 


By WILLIAM SCOTT. Containing 60 Illustra- 
tions, mostly Full-Page, from Pen-and-Ink Draw- 
ings by the Author. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
“ His original sketches are as daintily artistic as 
his carefully-gathered facts, his legends, and his 
stories are entertaining.’’—Daily Mail. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Post 8vo, cloth, 
Iilustrated, price 10s. 6d. 

“This entertaining book of travel. The book is 
charmingiy written ; and it is charmingly illustrated 
by Mr. Hyne’s travelling companion, Mr. Hayter.’”’ 

Critic, 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of the late Captain 
CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. Crown 8vo, cioth, 
Illustrated, price 6s. 
“We cordially | recommend this charming bit of 
autobiography.” —Daily News. 


MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 


LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. Compiled from 
Original Family Documents by Lady STEPNEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“There is no more devout or pathetic fizure to be 
found in English history than that of Rachel, Lady 
Russell, to whose career the greater part of this volume 
is devoted...... These letters reveal the inmost recesses 
of her pure and brave heart, and no more beautiful 
picture of a devout and excellent lady has ever been 
penned...... ‘Thus was Lady Rachel Russell the mother 
of the forbears of three of our great ducal houses, 
those of Bedford, Devonshire, and Rutland, but it is 
on more purely personal grounds than these that her 
memory is revered and her letters cherished by all 
those who care for what is great and noble in human 
nature.” — Birmingham Gazette. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. 
By C. LEWIS HIND. Cloth, price 6s. 

“Nobody but Stevenson, so far as we remember, 
has attempted to mingle so intimately the common- 
place of the life of to-day with the wildest flights of 
imagination......Mr. Hind has struck out a new path 
in fiction, or at any rate has opened up aguin au old 
one which once led to brilliant results. We have no 
doubt he will have the reward of his daring.”’ 

Daily Chronicle. 


’ 

THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. 
By I. HOOPER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“There is sincerity and force in ‘The Minister’s 
Conversion,’ and the central character, that of Mark 
Increase, the new minister of Honeyton Chapel, is 
strongly drawn. Nwerrow and bigoted, there is yet an 
earnestness and grim depth of fevling in the man that 
stirs us to admiration. The scene in which he, the 
husband, brands his young and beautiful wife asa 
sinner before the gaping congregation, and calls upon 
her to occupy the seat of ie penitent, is grimly 

Se. World. 
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